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BETWEEN ISSUES 


SMALL POINTS IN A GREAT CONTROVERSY: Even in the 
prize ring, lightweights are not matched with heavyweights 
nor prelim fighters with champions. The Open End pro- 
gram of Sunday night, October 10, pitting Nikita Khru- 
shchev against David Susskind, committed just such an act 
of unfairness and poor judgment and ended as such a 
match had to end. With a skillful combination of joviality, 
touchiness and patronizing paternalism, the Soviet Premier 
frustrated Susskind at every turn until much to his chagrin 
Susskind discovered, somewhat belatedly perhaps, that 
they spoke different languages in more senses than Soviet 
interpreter Viktor Sukhadrev could help with. In short, 
Susskind learned some of the fundamentals of the diffi- 
culties—if not the impossibilities—of dialogue (or negotia- 
tion) with the Communists. His discovery would have been 
touching, if woebegone, but for the fact that the Soviet 
Premier was given an unparalleled opportunity blatantly to 
propagandize the Soviet position and blandly to distort the 
Western position on many major issues. 

e If Khrushchev’s repeated insistence that “we want 
peace—not war” is accurate, how can this be reconciled 
with Soviet behavior in the postwar era? Tanks into Iran, 
a blockade against Berlin, the Greek civil war, the Korean 
War, the war in Vietnam. Or is hie repudiating all these as 
Stalin’s heritage? 

© If Khrushchev’s reply that no plebiscite is necessary 
in Soviet-bloc countries is true, then how account for the 
East German uprising, the Czechoslovak currency reform 





riots, the Poznan insurrection in Poland, the revolts in the 
Soviet concentration camps in Vorkuta and Karaganda, the 
Polish “October” and the Hungarian Revolt of 1956? 

e If Khrushchev’s insistence on avoiding violations of 
sovereignty is real, why did it not apply to Hungary in 
1956 when Soviet armed force put down Imre Nagy’s legally 
constituted Government? And may one remind him of the 
war against Finland, the occupation of the Baltic countries 
and the partition (with Nazi Germany) of Poland? 

e If Khrushchey states that the Bolshevik Revolution and 
the Civil War were a plebiscite of popular intention in the 
USSR, then he should be reminded of the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly in January 1918, when the Bolsheviks 
were defeated, and which the Bolsheviks thereupon disavowed 
and negated by force. 

e If Khrushchev says that any constituent Republic of 
the USSR can resign, he might be informed that the Georgian 
Republic did so after the Revolution and was forced back 
into the “Union” by Communist armed might in 1922. 

If, perhaps, someone more conversant with Soviet affairs 
and competent to deal with Khrushchev’s ripostes had been 
on the program, he might pointedly have shown that Mr. K. 
“evidently did not have a very good knowledge of history.” 
Or, more accurately, he would have made clear to all that 
with Communist hollowing-out of the meaning of words, 
with the warping of logic and debate, had come the logical 
consequence of a Soviet history rewritten to suit each ap- 
propriate propaganda occasion. 
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LEOPOLDVILLE 
HE PRESENT incredible session of 
the United Nations underlines 
e artificial character of that or- 


blic of nization. In it are three so-called 


back ocs: Russian, Western and Afro- 
22. sian. But in fact there is only one 
affairs floc: the Russian. The West never 
1 been fits as a bloc and the Afro-Asians 
— mm only a kind of lobby, united 
ll that @ 2 number of disparate interests 
words, fhich are defended in various de- 
logical ous ways after long internal dis- 
ch ap- fissions and give-and-take. 
The Afro-Asian bloc is now com- 
aining about the cold war, but in 
=| feality has enormously profited from 
3 . The cold war—that is, the com- 
5 tition between the West and the 
6 viets—has enabled the Afro-Asians 
8 forge themselves into a lobby 
10 hich can put pressure on the West, 
13 ake demands of it, and to some 
14 tent even blackmail it. The threat 
117 at this bloc would turn to the 
2 ussians was especially effective 


der the Eisenhower Administra- 
on, and during Henry Cabot 
22 dge’s tenure at the UN Afro- 
sian demands were put through 
25 en if they had nothing to do 
ith Western interests. 

27 That the West should try to win 











28 @ sympathy of the Afro-Asian na- 
- ms is beyond question, but why 

} it particularly through the UN? 
™~ ing what it is, the UN forced the 
7 sst to handle all kinds of states, 
ae tye and small, more or less or- 
e nized, more or less_ civilized, 

hugh the Afro-Asian lobby in 
= s that increased the strength of 
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Power Blocs 
and the Congo 


unger, epidemic and savagery necessitate a moratorium on 


their voices out of all proportion. 
As more and more countries have 
been liberated, colonialism has be- 
come less and less a real issue and 
the Afro-Asian bloc has in reality 
become increasingly a racialist bloc. 

Dag Hammarskjold was one of 
the most significant representatives 
of this trend of over-estimating the 
Afro-Asian lobby. More than any- 
one else he clung to the juridical 
fiction that all the nations of the 
UN are equal. Khrushchev’s attack 
on Hammarskjold was a terrible mis- 
take, for what would the Afro-Asian 
bloc be without a man like the Secre- 
tary General? His strict conformity 
to juridical fiction made their bloc 
policy possible. No wonder they did 
not like Khrushchev’s attack very 
much, and liked his proposal for a 
triumvirate still less. A triumvirate 
would mean the clear end of that 
juridical fiction. The three blocs 
would then each other 
squarely and everybody would under- 
stand what was happening without 
ambiguity. - 


confront 


Because a triumvirate such as 
Khrushchev proposed would place the 
West in a minority, it is still less 
in the West’s interest. That is why 
the West’s refusal to play that game 
was enough to kill the proposal. But 
what would have happened had the 
West threatened to withdraw? First, 
the Afro-Asians would lose the 
partner they have so far been able 
to blackmail; second, they would 
be left in the company of the Rus- 
sian bloc. This is very dangerous 
and the Afro-Asians know it. 





internal Congolese politics 


What I am saying is simply that 
the West has the strongest trump 
cards in its hands. We are the ones 
who pay for the UN. We are the 
ones who send the technical experts 
the Afro-Asians need and trust. That 
is why all Khrushchev’s attacks 
against the UN and Hammarskjold 
failed. Breaking up the UN would 
do more damage to the Russians and 
to the Afro-Asians than to the West. 

Take the Congo situation. The UN 
agencies are still doing all the work 
of a government and an administra- 
tion. Covered, saved and protected 
by the UN forces, the “leaders” of 
the Congolese political world go on 
about their infantile intrigues. For 
a moment, it looked as if Colonel 
Joseph Mobutu would clean up the 
situation. Apparently well-advised by 
Moroccan General Kitani, he “seized 
power” and blocked both Premier 
Patrice Lumumba and President 
Joseph Kasavubu. The expression 
“seized power” should be used with 
utmost caution, for the fringe area 
in which the Congolese can use 
power is very small. Real power, 
whether we like it or not, is in UN 
hands. The UN army can impose its 
will whenever it wants. The point is, 
does the UN want to? 

Cleaning up the situation in the 
Congo means the elimination of 
Lumumba—no normal, healthy or 
orderly situation is possible as long 
as Lumumba is involved in politics. 
Lumumba has only one aim: taking 
power. And he knows that his only 
chance of winning that power is con- 
tinuing instability in the Congo; 








stabilization means the end of revolu- 
tionary tactics and only those tactics 
can put Lumumba in power. 

Mobutu’s statement that he was 
above both Lumumba and Kasavubu 
was a fiction. He must eliminate 
Lumumba, for Lumumba is a de- 
structive force and an enemy of the 
UN, while Kasavubu is a constructive 
personality, though weak, and at 
least willing to collaborate with the 
UN. It is therefore unrealistic to 
equate the two. This fiction did not 
last very long. It became clear that 
Mobutu, in his effort to clear up 
the situation, was forced to side with 
Kasavubu against Lumumba. No 
wonder the UN leadership pushed 
Mobutu in that direction: The 
realities of life were stronger than 
juridical] fictions. 

Then suddenly Mobutu stopped. 
Instead of liquidating Lumumba, he 
started talking about a roundtable 
conference in which all forces in the 
Congo would come together to settle 
the question. That is certainly a step 
backwards. What 


roundtable conference accomplish? 


could such a 
It would surely have turned into a 
forum for Lumumba since he is 
much stronger and more able than 
his opponents; he would wave the 
flag of national unity and national 
pride, fight the “dishonorable tute- 
lage” which the UN now exercises 
in the Congo, etc. etc. What Congo- 
lese in such a conference would have 
had the courage to speak out against 
Lumumba and say that UN tutelage 
is a necessary blessing for the 
Congo? Very few Congolese leaders, 
even those who are aware of this, 
have had the courage to say so in 
private, much less in public. 
Negotiations for a roundtable con- 
ference have failed until now be- 


cause no one had confidence in 
Lumumba. On the other hand, a con- 
ference without him, under Kasavu- 
bu’s leadership, would meet with 
much less resistance and probably 
be able to settle the delicate problem 
of Congolese federation. 

Why did Mobutu make the false 


step of proposing a _ conference? 


Obviously, the Moroccans,  es- 
pecially General Kitani, who had 
been advising Mobutu, suddenly got 
new instructions from home. It is 
not too difficult to see that behind 
this change in Moroccan policy lay 
the hand of Ghanaian President 
Kwame Nkrumah. Lumumba is more 
or less Nkrumah’s man. Under the 
influence of Sékou Touré and Guinea, 
Lumumba has certainly gone further 
toward the Russian bloc than Nkru- 
mah himself would have liked, but 
Lumumba is still very close to the 
Ghanaian leader. Lumumba’s defeat 
would mean not only a Kasavubu 
victory but a settlement, a consolida- 
tion in the Congo and, by virtue of 
that fact, a victory for the West. Any 
defeat of Russian policy is inherent- 
ly and indirectly a victory for the 
West, and Nkrumah is not interested 
in a Western victory in Africa. 
Nkrumah wants a deadlock be- 
tween the West and the Communist 
bloc so that he can play the decisive 
role himself. This may mean that 
an unstable and troubled Congo re- 
mains a danger spot in Africa, but 
this risk Nkrumah is willing to run 
so long as there is any hope that 
he can plant on Congolese soil a 
regime friendly to and dominated 
by him. In this respect, Nkrumah’s 
position is the same as Lumumba’s: 
Consolidation in Africa would spell 
an end to his pan-African ambitions. 
The Congo power struggle pre- 
vents us from seeing these essential 
realities clearly. Three terrible spec- 
ters now haunt the Congo: hunger. 
epidemic and cannibalism. In some 
districts, a doctor friend who works 
there writes me, all smallpox innocu- 
lations have been stopped as a form 
of “liberation from colonialism.” 
Obviously, these are the problems 
on which both the UN and the world 
should concentrate, unhampered by 
political or other intrigues. If we 
could win over the indigenous leaders 
and use the existing political struc- 
ture for such rescue work, that would 
be good, but this is virtually im- 
possible because the different tribal 
groups block one another. However, 











the Congolese political groups are 
yet so firmly established that : 
are indispensable. 4 

Let me emphasize that Lumunif 
and his followers have not mie 









one contribution to the fight aga 





Congolese calamities: in fact, 






mumba has never even bothered 





discuss them, thus showing his q 
tempt for these practical probleng 
Worse, in some villages there hay 
been found messages from Lumunh 
to the mutinous soldiers of 
Force Publique ordering them 









create unrest to prove that Lumumbfyera 
is indispensable. And this in thprett 
midst of a wave of cannibalism! 

The UN must concentrate on tMhad | 
humanitarian rescue work, the pippli 
and _necessitfimech 









mary responsibility 
now. Political life must be put agnou; 
ice for some years to come—frg 
years perhaps. In that time the U 
can attempt to build a number « 


Congolese administrative cadres ang 







can either replace the UN officia 
gradually or form a Congolese grov 






to exercise power or serve as a scree 
between the UN and the Congoles 

If the UN is to be effective in thigld \ 
field, the UN leadership on the spifis. \ 
must have the authority to accej 
the help of those who wish to cd®uP¢ 
laborate and to break the resistancfisqu 
of those who, by their personal ofarlie 
partisan agitation, try to  interfeqary 





















with these primary responsibilities fons 
The UN General Assembly shou 


therefore take some simple steps. 







fight is won. It should proclaim 
moratorium on internal politics i 






Congo. If these measures are rell- 





forced by proper financing and the 





necessary technicians, and backed by 





the right humanitarian propaganda, 





it would be exceedingly difficult for 
Nkrumah to sabotage the plan. The 
Soviets might continue their destruc 
tive tactics, but that would simply 
make them increasingly unpopular. 
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sof P TO ABOUT the middle of World 
them War II, I had a feeling that the 
Lumumhgverage intelligent citizen could keep 
S in thpretty well in touch with what was 
alism! ying on in the world. Modern life 
Mad begun with the production and 
_ the p pplication of steam power, the 
necessilfmechanism of which was _ simple 
e put Bnough for anyone to understand: 
»me—fifA piston was shoved back and forth 
> the Un a cylinder by a head of steam. And 
umber ofhen came electricity. That seemed 


te on 


idres anfmore mysterious, but, after all, it 
ans whdjust turned power into another form 
are ovemnd sent it out over wires to do its 
| official ork. 

ese groug And then, about the middle of the 
sa scretiwar, | developed a feeling that all 
‘ongolespf that comfortable, understandable 
ve in thi®ld world was slipping away from 
the spits. We who lived in Wilmington, 







‘o acceielaware, the headquarters of the 
h to ciuPonts, may have experienced that 
months 


notion some 


‘sonal oarlier than citizens of more ordi- 


-esistantpisquieting 


interfemary towns. Our fears and premoni- 
ibilitiesfions were caused by the fact that 
ly shoulfeveral floors of the great, central 
steps. uPont Building were out of bounds 
an ordéfor ordinary folks. Being well trained 
he esse! this sort of thing, we refrained 
full rftom asking questions of the serious- 
until thigced young men who went in and 
oclaim @ut of the forbidden area. 
slitics inf 1 happened to have a nephew who 
are reil-Wlonged to the inner circle of those 
and thefto shared the great secret. Like all 
acked by the others of his cult, he was 
paganda,™olutely silent about what was 
ficult forfing on. But just once, late at night, 
lan. Theffer we had been having an es- 
destruc-Mitially confidential talk, I put to 
| simply the question which was on every- 
"s mind: “What is this 


yopular. great 
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The Simple World 
That Got Away 


secret which you cannot reveal or 
discuss?” His face took on an ultra- 
solemn look and he said: “Uncle 
Bill, I can’t tell you; but if I were 
to tell you, you would be scared to 
death and probably would not be- 
lieve me; this thing that we are 
working on is so awful that a man 
cannot conceive of the horror of it 
and at the same time it may turn 
out to be so wonderful that it will 
make the whole world a far happier 
place.” 

Time passed. The great bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. We were 
told that the atom had been split 
and that endless power was available 
for good or ill. Both here and in 
Russia it was rapidly developed for 
destruction. But development for 
peaceful purposes has remained al- 
most at a standstill. 

Last Friday I was jarred out of 
my usual calm state by being brought 
closer to this magic power develop- 
ment than I ever expected to be. 
With my wife and a couple of our 
friends I drove down to Newport 
News to witness the commissioning 
of our third ballistic missile sub- 
marine, the Robert E. Lee. I have 
seen a good many boats of different 
sorts, but this undersea craft is some- 
thing entirely new—and | have come 
away from it with a changed picture 
of what our future world will be like. 
The world before the atom bomb 
and the ballistic missile I could 
understand—or at least I thought I 
could. But what I saw in that sub- 
marine I shall never understand. I 
shall never even try. 

Don’t expect me accurately to de- 
scribe and explain what I saw. I 


should probably make all sorts of 
mistakes, and the one thing I wish 
to avoid is making a fool of myself. 
The great tubes which carry the 
bombs are lined up along the bottom 
of the vessel—noses up. When they 
are fired they go straight up through 
the water and then start on their 
course toward the point of attack, 
thousands of miles away. This ship 
carries a force capable of more de- 
struction than all of the bombs 
dropped on both sides during World 
War Il. 

Anything which the officers and 
men may require can be carried 
along or produced as they go. The 
nuclear propulsion system contains 
an enriched uranium core in a water- 
cooled reactor plant which makes the 
ship independent of the atmosphere 
and capable of indefinite periods of 
submerged operation. The oxygen 
content of the air is maintained by 
generators which derive oxygen from 
the seawater. 

As we peered at the strange things 
visible in this strange, new world, 
there were members of the crew 
ready to do their best by way of ex- 
planation. One of these was a fine, 
strapping colored boy. He told me 
that there are five or six Negroes 
in the crew; another sailor gave me 
a higher figure. At any rate, the 
colored sailors are there and nobody 
thinks anything of it. Down there 
below the water where human rela- 
tions are so close month after month, 
healthy and normal young men of 
the two races take life together as 
a perfectly normal] thing. 

When I hoisted myself out of the 
rather narrow hole through which 
one gets in and out of this strange 
undersea world, I felt as if I had 
crossed a dividing line. I had been 
told that the nuclear-powered world 
will be different, but here on this 
submarine I had had it demonstrated 
to me. Perhaps that world will be bet- 
ter, deserts will be watered, there will 
be enough for all. But it will never 
again be the nice, rather old-fash- 
ioned place powered by steam and 
electricity. 





WHAT NEXT 
FOR NIGERIA? 


Can the new nation become a stable 


factor in Africa's political storm? 


By Yemi Babatunde 


Lacos 
HEN 36 MILLION Nigerians 
WW orcbratea their independence 
on October 1, there was great joy 
and jubilation in this capital city— 
but no one could miss the jarring 
note in the festivities. The young 
nationalist Nigerians resented having 
to sing a national anthem composed 
and written by two English women 
and were angry that an English de- 
signer was imported to do the street 
decorations while Nigerian artists 
were not even given a chance to 
compete. 

Thése may seem small things in 
comparison with the political free- 
dom which has now become a reality 
for the Nigerians. But they gain in 
weight and significance because they 
seem to symbolize the distinct non- 
nationalistic character of the first 
Nigerian Government and they point 
to the depth of feeling which most 
Nigerians have about their own cul- 
ture. 

The questions everyone now asks 
as they look at Nigeria’s independ- 
ence are: What are Nigeria’s chances 
of becoming a stable and balanced 
democracy? Is there a danger of 
Nigeria moving toward a dictator- 
ship like Ghana’s? Or of becoming 
another Congo? The answers, of 
course, are difficult and complex, but 
I think it is safe to say that Nigeria 
will be able to sustain a strong 
democratic system without collapsing 
into anarchy. 





YEMI BABATUNDE is a native Nigerian 
who writes regularly on his country. 


The paramount political fact about 
Nigeria—and one which causes some 
observers anxiety about the new 
Government—is that it is divided 
into three regions—the north, west 
and east—each of which has its own 
regional government in addition to 
participating in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal elections held 
earlier this year were a great disap- 
pointment to many of the younger 
Nigerians—especially in the south 
(including both eastern and western 
regions), where the move for na- 
tionalism started. The agitation 
against colonial rule will always be 
linked with names like the late Her- 
bert Macauley and Dr. Nnamdi Azi- 
kiwe of the east and Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo of the west. Yet neither 
Azikiwe nor Awolowo are members 
of Nigeria’s first independent Gov- 
ernment. The new Prime Minister, 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, who 
draws his support from the north, 
spoke publicly against independence 
even a couple of years ago—as Lagos 
newspapers have pointed out with 
bitterness. But he was swept into 
power by the large electorate of 
northern Nigeria, where most people 
are conservative Moslems and highly 
suspicious of the “agitators” of the 
east and west. 

This paradoxical situation was 
created through what looked like a 
democratic election. The Moslem 
north is larger in population than the 
western and eastern regions together 
and so was allocated more seats than 
the other two regions together. Thus 
the least progressive and least devel- 


oped part of the country has 4 
greatest say in political aff 
Furthermore, women have no w 
frage in the north, whereas they { 
vote in both the east and west, 
that representation on a populatiy 
basis is no longer a fair principl 
In terms of actual votes cast { 
north has an electorate roughly eg 
in size to either of the other regio 
The unduly strong position of 
north within the Nigerian federati 
is partly the result of a rather sho 
sighted policy of the British coloni 
government. The British administ; 
tors in Nigeria have always take 
fancy to the north and have alwa 
disliked the south. Temperaments 
they felt drawn toward the restraj 
and dignity characteristic of Isk 
which comes as close as anything 


the English concept of a “gentlemat 
On the other hand they have usual 


been at a loss when confronted wi 
the imaginative ebullience of 
southerners. 


The British hoped that the no 


would prove a last stronghold a 
an eternal ally of British colon 


power. That is why, when Nige 
was divided into three administrat 
regions by Governor Richards, 
decided to include large tribal grou 
in the north which have tempe 
mental and cultural affinities with! 
west and the east, e.g., the Yor 
of Kabba province, the Tiv and 
Idoma. 

In the past the northerners ha 
regarded the British as allies agail 
the south and have usually prefer 
British officials to Ibos or Yorul 
from the south. But the British hd 
misinterpreted this to mean a pi 
ticularly pro-British attitude. Th 
were proved wrong when the Nor! 
ern Peoples Congress (NPC), ! 
strongest party in the north, rept 
senting the interest of the power 
emirs and the aristocracy, attribute 


its first political defeat in the Nort 
ern Cameroons to the subversive af 
tivities of British administrators! 


But for all the strength of 
north, the vigorous campaign of 4 


western region’s Action Group |4 
fo} 
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by Chief Awolowo—which captured 
25 seats in the Federal elections—pre- 
vented the NPC from gaining an 
overall majority. The NPC therefore 
had to agree to an uneasy alliance 
with Azikiwe’s eastern National 
Council for Nigeria and the Came- 
roons (NCNC), though the two 
parties have little in common except 
their hatred for the Action Group. 
(Azikiwe himself,“ however, stayed 
out of the NPC-dominated cabinet, 
presumably because he was unwilling 
to take any post but that of Prime 
Minister, which of course had to go 
to NPC leader Sir Abubakar.) 
Some observers have feared that 
Nigeria might eventually turn to the 
Ghana-Guinea making a 
farce of parliamentary democracy 
and moving gradually toward a one- 
party government. But this seems 
doubtful: Nigeria has so far not pro- 
duced a strong man like Ghana’s 
Kwame Nkrumah and even if he 
arose, he would find it extremely dif- 
ficult to suppress the opposition Ac- 
tion Group. This party cannot be 
compared with the Ashanti opposition 
in Ghana, which consisted of a few 
intellectuals, none of whom were 
politicians, and was backed by a 
tribal organization that was _ itself 


systems, 


in dissolution. 

The Action Group is instead a 
highly efficient country-wide _ or- 
ganization that also controls the 
western regional government (where 
it was recently given an overwhelm- 
ing majority). The Action Group rep- 
resents a third of the Nigerian elec- 
torate and has strong support in all 
three regions. It has more qualified 
men in its ranks than any other party, 
has the strongest financial backing 
and controls a strong and vigorous 
press. Even the opponents of the Ac- 
tion Group admit that the western 
regional government is the most ef- 


ficiently run of the three regional 
governments. 

Thus there is every chance that 
Nigeria will remain a viable par- 
liamentary democracy with a strong, 


vigorous and constructive opposition. 
The federal system is clearly a bless- 
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ing for Nigeria, because an opposi- 
tion party that also controls a region- 
al government cannot easily become 
irresponsible. All the arguments of 
the Action Group opposition in the 
Federal House must be related to 
their actions and achievements in the 
western region, where they actually 
control the government. 

As to the possibility of Nigeria 
dissolving into Congo-like anarchy 
through tribal warfare, this seems 
very unlikely. It is true, of course, 
that this young nation still carries 
the memory of the fierce tribal wars 
at the end of the 19th century and 
that some political leaders still re- 
mind their followers of their tribal 
associations. But the British have 
long worked to minimize tribal dif- 
ferences and achieve harmony in 
their colony; the British colonial 
government accepted the idea of in- 
dependence relatively early and 
slowly and systematically prepared 
Nigeria for self-government. Nigeria 
has no great shortage of senior Afri- 
can civil servants and can boast of 
a relatively large class of Nigerian 
intellectuals. Most of these intellec- 
tuals have studied abroad, in Europe 
or America, where they learned to 
think of themselves as Nigerians first 
and Hausas, Ibos or Yorubas after- 
ward. Nigeria’s intellectuals can be 
regarded as a strong anti-tribal force, 
whose main interest is the unity and 
stability of the country. 

Assuming that Nigeria will become 
the stable point in the turmoil of 
African politics, and that the coun- 
try can look forward to steady devel- 
opment, the most interesting question 
is: What kind of country is Nigeria 
going to be in 20 or 30 years? Will 
Nigeria be able to make her own 
contribution to the world of culture? 

Superficially, we Nigerians might 
easily become pessimistic. We have 
talked a lot about “Nigerianization” 
of our civil service and of education, 
and have, in fact, been able to replace 
many Europeans by Africans in 
senior posts. But what difference has 
it made? Children in Nigeria still 
learn the history of the British Em- 


pire in the schools. You can study 
Greek at University College, Ibadan, 
but you cannot study Hausa, Ibo, 
Yoruba or any other African lan- 
guage. And yet, even though our civil 
servants and many of our politicians 
perpetuate many colonial ideas with- 
out knowing it—even though we are 
forced to sing a foreign national an- 
them—the younger generation of 
Nigerians is becoming increasingly 
aware ~f the real and basic problems 
of its country. 

In Ghana, politicians are constant- 
ly talking about the “African per- 
sonality,” but it is here in Nigeria 
that this personality is gradually 
being defined and interpreted. Even 
five years ago I would have been at 
a loss if asked to point out some 
typically “Nigerian” manifestation of 
culture. We had one or two names, 
like the sculptor Ben Enwonwu, but 
many of these earlier Nigerian artists 
embarrassed us because we felt they 
were protegés of a European would- 
be genteel society in Nigeria and 
(in spite of their talent) they did not 
represent wus. 

Today, however, I can be genuinely 
optimistic. A 
writers and painters has emerged 
which, for the first time, we can truly 
call our artists. We have witnessed 
the beginning of a new Nigerian 
literature. Writers like the novelist 
Achebe, the dramatist Soyinka and 
the poet Okara have produced works 
that will be our classics of tomorrow, 


new generation of 


works that are good literature by 
any standards and typically Nigerian 
at the same time. Painters like Nwoko 
and Uche Okeje, sculptors like 
Idehen and Osagie are both modern 
artists and Nigerian artists at the 
same time. There may be elements 
in the works of all these writers and 
artists that are derived from tribal 
traditions. But this is surely as it 
should be—we must enrich the pres- 
ent and feed it from our past. The 
main thing is that the finished result 
is something that speaks to and con- 
cerns all Nigerians and at the same 
time represents us to the outside 
world. 











TROUBLE INSIDE CUBA 


‘Castro must reckon with this new fact: He no longer commands the popular 


support he once did, and what support he has is diminishing daily’ 


Mexico City 

HE sHOW that Fidel Castro put 
- this 
month deceived no one in Cuba or 


on in New York earlier 


other Latin American countries. Con- 
ditions in Cuba are beginning to 
resemble those under Fulgencio Ba- 
tista. There is the same increasing 
flood of exiles out of the country, 
the same mass arrests and tortures 
of political prisoners, the same de- 
pression of workers’ and peasants’ 
income, the same loss of foréign ex- 
change and of trade, the same falling 
away of support from the people, 
and, most ominously, the same tragic 
game of guerrilla war between Gov- 
ernment and rebel groups replete 
even to the spasmodic bombings and 
other acts of terror. 

It is true that Castro is not Batista 
and, being a recent veteran of revo- 
lution, will know how to defend his 
Government better. The most impor- 
tant difference between the two is 
that Castro can impose—and is al- 
ready imposing—the same type of 
forced socialization upon the people 
that we have seen in Soviet Russia 
and Red China. which may delay 
his inevitable end a little. 

But Cuba, fortunately, is not Rus- 
sia and not China. The people have 
behind them a stronger democratic 
tradition that is already coming into 
play. The most popular expression 
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By Daniel James 


in Cuba today is: “Cuba yes, Yankees 
no—Russians still less.” This saying 
reflects a new fact about Cuba which 
Castro must henceforth reckon with: 
He no longer commands the popular 
support he once did, and what sup- 
port he still has is diminishing daily. 

The mood of the Cuban people 
has altered radically in the past two 
or three months. Reports filtering out 
of Cuba suggest that they are getting 
tired of the rantings and ravings of 
the “Maximum Leader,” and espe- 
cially of his growing mountain of 
unfulfilled promises. They tend more 
and more to listen to the criticisms 
of the “counter-revolutionaries,” who 
consist almost entirely of  dissil- 
lusioned former Castro supporters. 
And they tend, also, to give impor- 
tant material aid to those same 
“counter-revolutionaries.” 

Serious fighting is going on in 
Cuba, and official propagandists are 
finding it harder and harder to hide 
that fact. The heaviest fighting. say 
Cubans arriving here fresh from 
their homeland, is taking place in 
Las Villas Province—a highly sig- 
nificant fact for several reasons. Las 
Villas. in central Cuba, is the prov- 
ince where the back of the Batista 
regime was broken. It was there, 
on the eve of Christmas 1958, where 
Argentine Communist Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara cut Cuba’s railway system 
in half and thereby severed Batista’s 
communication 


transportation and 


network. It is in Las Villas where 
the new rebels hope to seal the new 
dictator's doom. They are holed up 


in the same Escambray mountains 


where, for many long months, Castro 
maintained his famous “second front” 
against Batista—the first front being, 
And 


Escambray is much more strategically 


of course, the Sierra Maestra. 


important than the Sierra Maestra 
area. 

The anti-Castro forces in the area, 
according to persons who should 
know, number between 600 and 800 
men. They are receiving a regular 
flow of arms and ammunition from 
outside Cuba. Castro himself un- 
derscored the importance of the Las 
Villas fighting when he personally as- 
sumed the direction of the Govern- 
ment campaign there along with his 
brother Raul, the Minister of De- 
fense, and Guevara. This step was 
taken after one Castro Army unit 
which Castro sent against the new 
rebels deserted to their side—a fact 
hitherto unpublished but known in- 
side Cuba. That unit’s desertion to 
the new rebels is only one example 
of the profound disaffection inside 
Castro’s Army. 

The armed forces that rule Cuba 
today are not those who overthrew 
the Batista dictatorship. The rebel 
army of yore is, for the most part, 
in jail or in exile. One of its fore- 
most captains, Hubert Matos, for ex- 
ample—who after the Revolution’s 
triumph was regarded second only 
to the Castro brothers—has been in 
prison since last October. Another, 
Major Eddy Chibas, brother of the 
martyred political leader Castro used 
to hold up as his hero, fled to the 
United States two months ago. Vir 
tually every pilot in the rebel air 
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force has defected, as have many 
who operated the commercial] flights 
of Cubana de Aviacion. 

Castro now rules Cuba with raw 
youths whose only qualifications are 
: fanatical devotion to the ‘“Maxi- 
mum Leader,” and a thorough in- 
doctrination in Communism which 
Guevara and other Communists in 
the old rebel army have been giving 
them since the early summer of 
1959. And Russian and Red Chinese 
“technicians” flooding into Cuba are 
reinforcing the indoctrination and 
providing new and up-to-date weap- 
ons. The Cuban Army, then, is in 
every sense of the term a Red Army. 
Its basic weakness, however, is that 
it has not yet proved itself in guer- 
rilla warfare 





and this may give the 
new rebels time to dig Castro’s grave. 

The new rebels are training fever- 
ishly for that purpose in two camps 
operating outside Cuba. Their loca- 
tion is a secret, naturally, but the 
best guess is that they are some- 
where in Central America. The num- 
ber of men training runs into the 
thousands. They are learning every- 
thing that Castro himself knows 
about guerrila warfare, because their 
instructors are all former members 
of the old rebel army and veterans 
of the struggle against Batista. 

The camps are operated by the 
Front 
movement 


Revolutionary Democratic 


(FRD). an 


composed of five different groups 


anti-Castro 


which organized in Mexico City last 
July for the sole purpose of over- 
throwing the Castro dictatorship. The 
FRD is also conducting a war of 
nerves against Castro from outside 
Cuba by means of two clandestine 
radio stations. One is located on the 
the 


recently 


Islands. off 
which 


made the news as a “commercial” 


mysterious Swan 


coast of Honduras. 
station owned and operated by pri- 
vate U.S. interests. The Swan station 
is a powerful one which broadcasts 
to Cuba daily over both long and 


short wave. The second station is re- 


portedly somewhere on the east coast, 
and broadcasts only short wave. It is 


#known in Cuba as “La Novela de las 
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Nueve”—“The 9 O'Clock Story 
Hour”—after the mystery shows 
Cubans used to hear at that hour 
in the old days. 

The next step in the anti-Castro 
war of nerves is to jam the Cuban 
Government’s TV and radio 
grams. The theory is that if Castro 
is unable to put on his own TV 
shows, he will lose still more popular 


pro- 


support. 

The higher-income groups, as one 
might expect, are financing the anti- 
Castro forces as they did the anti- 
Batista forces. But this time, they 
are not just laying out the money 
but are adding: “Give us rifles, too.” 
The city workers have been seething 
with discontent for months. First to 
be hit by Castro’s “revolutionary” 
decrees were the construction work- 
ers, who were thrown cut of work 
when a deep slash in rents made it 
unprofitable for property owners to 
build. Since then, with the steady 
downward trend of the economy as 
a result of other “revolutionary” 
measures, and with the Government 
deducting up to 20 per cent of the 
workers’ wages for all sorts of “pa- 
triotic” purposes, the great majority 
of Cuban wage-earners have suffered 
a drop in their standard of living. 

Even Castro’s adored guajiros— 
peasants—are beginning to chafe at 
new hardships they never expected. 
Most important, they are receiving 


less money than they did under 
Batista. Though promised daily 
wages of $4, one dollar more 


than they earned in Batista’s time, 
the guajiros actually average a dol- 
lar less. And the $2 they get is in 
“vale,” 


a script exchangeable only 


for commodities sold at the state- 


owned “People’s Stores.” The gua- 
jiros may never rise against Castro— 
they didn’t Batista, 


either. But, as during the old dic- 


rise against 
tatorship, they are sheltering soldiers 
and helping in stealthy ways. 

The change inside Cuba that may 
turn out to be most important is the 
attitude of the Catholic church. The 
Cuban Catholic church was a key 


factor in the Castro revolution. 


Castro was once saved by the Bishop 
of Santiago, and his moral guide 
and mentor for many years was the 
priest - intellectual, Ignacio  Biain. 
When Castro came to power in Janu- 
ary 1959, there was rejoicing in all 
of the churches throughout Cuba, 
and special masses were held. 

All that has now changed. The re- 
cent pastoral letters, one of which 
charged that the Red enemy was not 
at the gates but within them, tell 
only part of the story. As before, 
the humble the small 
towns and villages are the centers of 


priests in 


myriad conspiracies against the new 
dictatorship. They undermine it in 
little 
“counter-revolutionaries, ” 


a_ thousand ways: shielding 
suspected 
passing on messages, disseminating 


Catholic 


conducting a whispering campaign 


anti-Communist literature, 
against the “Godless regime,” causing 
people to pray for its overthrow. 
Formerly the churches of Cuba were 
full on Sundays only—now they are 
crowded every day with worshipers 
saying mass against Fidel Castro. 

Angel del Serro is typical of the 
change in Catholic thinking. I inter- 
viewed del Serro in Havana a year 
ago. and found him one of Castro’s 
most ardent admirers. He then occu- 
pied the post of director of cultural 
activities in Havana, and through it 
spread considerable propaganda for 
the Castro Government. But recently 
del Serro felt he had had enough. 
He had told me that his Catholicism 
would never permit him to stomach 
Communism, and he has been as good 
as his word. He has now resigned 
his job and joined the FRD. 

The exact extent of the dissatis- 
faction with Castro inside Cuba is 
impossible to measure, even for the 
Cubans who arrive here daily to take 
up exile. Perhaps the only exact 
measurement which can ever be made 
of such situations is that made by 
events themselves. A revolution is, 
of course, such an exact measure- 
ment. And a revolution, according 
to the new exiles from Cuba—or a 
civil war, as some of them put it— 
may not be distant. 














PR and the Pentagon 


The Public Image of National Security 


By Gene M. Lyons 


7. PUBLIC RELATIONS activities of the military serv- 
ices are operations of great sweep and almost in- 
finite complexity. From the Pentagon they extend to 
the halls of Congress, to the troop information center 
in every Army camp, Naval station and Air Force base 
in the United States, to the community relations pro- 
grams in cities and towns housing these installations, 
and to the mass media centers in New York, Hollywood 
and Chicago. Military information offices also feed ideas 
and material to such service-created private groups as 
the Association of the U.S. Army, the Navy League and 
the Air Force Association; to large industrial firms that 
share in defense contracts or use military themes to 
sponsor their products; and to service-oriented reserve, 
professional and patriotic groups like the Reserve Officers 
Association, the American Ordnance Association and 
various veterans associations. 

Why is the military in the publicity business? Is public 
relations a proper function of the armed services? How 
does it influence the public image of our security re- 
quirements ? 

There are two purposes for a public relations program 
in any Government agency: first, to collect, tabulate and 
circulate basic information that Congress and the public 
need to be reasonably knowledgeable about complicated 
programs; second, to exert pressures within the legislative 
process in order to further those programs. In the De- 
fense Department, both these purposes are considerably 
more involved than, say, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. For one thing, a good deal of military information 
is under heavy security classification. A certain amount 
of selection in releasing defense information is vital. 
therefore, and this can deteriorate into an effective method 
of furthering the aims of a particular faction to the 
disadvantage of a broadly conceived public interest. 

In addition, more than one viewpoint may be strongly 
supported within the Defense Department on any major 
issue. The Army, Navy and Air Force are in continual 
competition for resources and prestige, not only with 
each other but often with the Secretary of Defense as 





Gene M. Lyons, of the Dartmouth College Department of 
Government, is now engaged in defense policy research. 


well. Each service, moreover, is its own interpreter of 
what is in the national interest, and there exists no 
articulate public group—farmers, labor or the business 
community—which is directly concerned with the sub- 
stance of military programs and can thus be used as a 
measuring rod of what comes closest to being truly in 
the public interest. 


; iow IMPACT of Pentagon publicity on American life 
can be traced largely to the emergence of security 
as a major peacetime concern since 1945. The $40 
billion-plus defense budget, the 2.5 million men in 
peacetime service, and the far-flung implications of mili- 
tary-supported scientific research and industrial develop- 
ment make news every day. Questions are asked by re- 
porters, Congressmen, lobbyists; developments at home 
and abroad have to be interpreted in terms of national se- 
curity; decisions have to be made that affect taxes, jobs 
and national prestige. The sheer amount of energy 
generated by defense operations is bound to arouse con- 
siderable interest—sometimes when Pentagon officials 
want it least. So it is not surprising that since World 
War II the defense establishment has organized and 
intensified its relations with the public in a manner calcu- 
lated to put its best foot forward. 

Beyond all this, books would be written, plays and 
movies acted, and children’s games and toys constructed 
along military themes even without the urging of the 
of course, that the Army, Navy 
and Air Force actively encourage the use of military 


services. The fact is, 


themes and, wherever they can, seek to insure that a 
favorable image of military life is portrayed. At the 
same time, they are aware that public resources could 
easily be exploited for private purposes with little bene- 
ficial return in terms of the objectives of public programs. 

A criterion has been established by the Navy, for 
example, on the question of relations with the movie 
industry: If a movie serves the informationa] and re- 
cruiting purposes of the Defense Department, the Navy 
will offer its “full cooperation.” including assistance in 
preparing or revising the script, loan of equipment and 
material, access to the unedited and unclassified official 
motion-picture files and clearance to operate inside naval 
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stallations. If it doesn’t, cooperation will be refused 
tirely or limited to technical advice on the military 
pects of the film and minimum logistical support. 

Despite references to the overall objectives of the 
bfense Department, however, it is almost inevitable 
at each service will emphasize its own contribution to 
e broad objectives of national security. They are, in- 
bed, completely candid in this respect. To illustrate, 
eneral Maxwell Taylor, in his final report as Army 
hief of Staff, pointed out that “the character of [the 
formation] program has been shaped by the need 
r troop and public comprehension of the Army’s role 
tan indispensable element of our national war-deter- 
nt posture.” Similarly, the first objective of all Navy 
blic information activities is deemed to be “public 
derstanding of the continuing importance of seapower 
an instrument of prosperity, as a manifestation of 
tional strength coupled with good will, as a deterrent 
war, and as an essential element of national strength 
time of war.” The Air Force championship of the cause 
strategic airpower need hardly be emphasized to make 





e point unanimous, 


[" SERVICES differences on military strategy and 
resources allocation are thus highly germane to 
eir public relations activities. Indeed, their publicity 
cilities have most frequently been major weapons in 
e political struggle for recognition, funds and legisla- 
ve and public support. And the success of these weap- 
hs is perhaps attested to by the fact that two major 
flempts have been made in recent years to limit their 
be. 
Beginning in 1952, Congress wrote an annual limita- 
n on such activities into the Defense Appropriation 
(' The purpose was to check open manifestations of 
ter-service rivalry and, presumably, the intensity of 
rvice-created pressures on Congressmen. Elaborate pro- 
dures were established to administer the limiting pro- 
sions of the act, which were generally interpreted to 
ply to “actual contact with public . . 
presentatives, and preparation of material— 
8 and unsolicited—for actual use by such media.” 
ch activities as troop information, community rela- 
ms and providing information to the “general” public 
hat is, other than to representatives of the mass media) 
d not come under the limiting conditions. There is 
le overt evidence that public exposure of service dif- 
fences was abated. One tangible consequence, how- 
i'r, was the estimated $325,000 that the Defense De- 
tment and the services spent in policing the pro- 
ions; another was the built-in excuse it offered for 
bholding embarrassing information requested by 
men and writers. 
Whe second attempt to check service publicity tactics 
made under the 1958 Defense Reorganization Act. 
bresenting his proposals to Congress, President Eisen- 


. news media 
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hower emphasized that one of his objectives was to 
control “defense dollars spent in publicity and influence 
campaigns in which each service claims superiority over 
the others. . . .” Once the act was passed, he proceeded 
to put heavy responsibility for supervision of service 
publicity on the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs. The “principle” of placing considerable 
authority over the military departments in the hands 
of an Assistant Secretary was quickly disputed by Con- 
gressmen who sought to protect the operating integrity 
of the individual services against the increasing cen- 
tralization of defense authority. In practical terms, the 
Presidential directive was no more successful than Con- 
gress’ financial limitation in checking the public outburst 
of service differences. 

A clear example of its ineffectiveness was offered 
during the 1959 budget dispute between the Air Force 
and the Army over primary responsibility for the air- 
defense mission. The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee’s severe cutback of the Army’s request to develop its 
Nike-Hercules air-defense program was taken by the 
Army as a dangerous threat to its established responsi- 
bility in this area. To meet this situation General Taylor, 
then Chief of Staff, made public a blistering attack on 
the competing Air Force Bomarc system. Taylor’s state- 
ment was originally distributed to official Army publi- 
cations “in order that Army personnel may be informed 
on this subject.” It was thus ostensibly promulgated 
within the provisions of the troop-information program, 
bypassing the limitations of the Defense Appropriation 
Act and the need for prior scrutiny by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. Nevertheless, it 
was quickly picked up by the major daily newspapers and 
found its way into subsequent reconsideration of the 
whole air-defense problem by both Congress and the 
executive branch. 

The reasons why these attempts to stifle genuine serv- 
ice disagreement have been unsuccessful are not difficult 
to suggest. For one thing, they sought to apply ad- 
ministrative solutions to a problem that is basically 
political. For another, they attempted to discourage con- 
troversy within the context of a political system which 
fervently encourages open dispute. It is not obstinacy 
that has led Congress to insist that military leaders be 
free to speak their minds before Congressional commit- 
tees without fear of reprisals from their civilian chiefs. 
Congressmen know that without the data and interpreta- 
tions that military leaders provide, they have little basis 
for questioning the military policies of the administra- 
tion. 

What is more, the chief consequence of successfully 
stifling all public demonstrations of inter-service con- 
troversy would be the exposure of a single Administra- 
tion view of national security policy. In an area of 
governmental activity where the executive holds all the 
trump cards, where the requirements of security classifi- 








cation can be used to bury legitimate opposition within 
the Government, where there is no pressure group that 
can make a meaningful impact on the policy process 
without help from executive departments, and where 
such a tremendous part of national resources are being 
devoted, democratic controls over executive power would 
become weaker than they already are. 

This does not mean that greater control should not be 
exerted by the Secretary of Defense in barring informa- 
tional programs that clearly advance private interests 
with public funds, or that deliberately twist facts to 
portray a false picture of our security posture or re- 
quirements. There is a difference, however. between a 
false picture and a controversial one. The key to curbing 
the public outbreak of service rivalry lies in wise policy 
decisions on strategic programs and not in administra- 
tive decisions on informational programs. The key to 
wise policy decisions lies in the fullest possible interplay 
of all viewpoints within the context of our political 
process. 


F MILITARY publicity cannot and should not be stifled, 
1... impact on the public image of our security re- 
quirements is an issue of some concern. Despite their 
differences, there is understandably heavy emphasis in 
all service information programs on the military aspects 
of national security. Tangentially, reference is often made 
to the United Nations. disarmament or economic aid as 
methods of meeting world responsibilities. But the full 
impact of missile models in cereal boxes, of the aircraft 
industry’s military-oriented advertising, and of the na- 
tional press conferences of top military leaders is that 
our national security is dependent on our ability to use, 
or threaten to use, armed force. Yet the fact of the 
matter is that this is only part—though a vital part— 
of our security posture. Indeed, it is increasingly difficult 
to determine the practical conditions, other than open 
aggression, under which the U.S. would actually use force. 

In the Middle East, for example, American policy 
is based on considerably more than the deterrent power 
of the Sixth Fleet roving the Mediterranean. Not only 
do we conduct our own economic aid projects, but we 
actively support and were largely responsible for a 
variety of UN activities in the area—the program for aid 
to Arab refugees. the truce observation teams on the 
borders between Israel and her neighbors, the Emergency 
Force in the Suez Canal area and the “presence” in 
Jordan. All of these efforts and the total range of our 
diplomatic activities are geared to the twin objectives 
of our Middle East policy: to relieve tensions in the 
area and insulate it from Soviet penetration. It is almost 
irrelevant to suggest that the non-military aspects of 


our policy would be ineffective without the protective 
umbrella of the Sixth Fleet, for it is questionable to 
what extent we would be prepared to release the power 
of the Sixth Fleet in response to the ambiguous kinds 
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of danger these non-military aspects of national secur} 
are designed to meet. 

Nevertheless, the non-military aspects of national 
curity hardly get the publicity and the support that ty 
military services can muster. In this respect, Pentagy 
publicity tends to distort the public image of our secur) 
requirements. But a more balanced public view of nj 
tional security would not necessarily come from unde 
playing the military aspects, even if it were possible | 
do so. For the problem in doing anything more posit 
stems from the fact that the non-military aspects are 1 
institutionalized. There are serious bars to the State Dj 





partment performing in the manner of the military se & 





ices in this respect. Not only does the State Departme 
have to take a broad view of national security and coffresic 
sciously integrate military programs with its own rug¢ 
forts, but it does not have the highly disciplined pefome 
sonnel, devoted alumni, industrial allies and domesion. 
facilities of the military. Nor can it support, in the wahe b: 
the services do. non-governmental groups such as tupre 








American Association for the UN or the Foreign Poligor s 
Association. ndec 





Despite these handicaps, the efforts of the State Dittle 





partment are markedly anemic. Lincoln White, Chief @ther 
its News Division, has described the philosophy of hf Fro 
job in these terms: “We do not regard ourselves as saldfve-to 
men of any product other than the facts. Our job is §on. 
in order that the reporienta 








make the facts available . . . 
may objectively interpret for himself what we are doigloc 





and why we are doing it, whether he agrees with pwn 
or not.” Clearly, this approach leads to a kind ougl 
sterility in public relations and is in sharp contrast thd 
the operating philosophy of military publicity chiefs. plid 
Anyone critical of State Department publicity woulfher 
in all sincerity, have to question the degree to whiikcept 
the department should become an active advocate gcuril 
disarmament, economic aid and other non-military aspe(gmair 
of national security in order to act as a counter-balanGerric 
to the military departments in the development of publgues 
opinion. Without assuming a false role, it could attack Mobili 





non-military factors of national security more aggr@is is 
sively than it does and consciously project the force § Ever 
these efforts into public view. It was undoubtedly a céstice 
tain impatience with State Department practices in t 
respect that led the Democratic Advisory Council to cdated 
for the establishment of a National Peace Agency he 


work exclusively on problems of disarmament and MMffect 





mm. 








peaceful uses of scientific and technological resourtt 





In the final analysis. however, there is no institution 
solution to the dilemma raised by military publicit 
Curbs on Pentagon information programs and greale 







energy and imagination in State Department public relaokin 
tions are certainly called for. But a balanced view %— 
national security can emerge from the political proce9§MuE 
only if there is intelligent political leadership and lor « 
broad public understanding of the problems involveqMes 
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VERSHADOWED by other issues 
in this irrelevantly emotional 





campaign is another 
lined pefome will be determined by the elec- 
domesifon. Not since the late 1940s has 
n the wahe balance between factions of the 
ch as tfupreme Court been so precarious. 
ign Polifor several years now the Court has 
nded to drift on an even keel, with 
State Dttle movement in the direction of 
, Chief @ther left or right. 
hy of hf From the standpoint of numbers, 
s as salfive-to-four decisions are not uncom- 
job ison. There exists, as most com- 
e reporifentators have noted, a coherent 
(which often breaks 
s with #wn into two pairs)—William 
kind fouglas, Hugo Black, Earl Warren 
ontrast fd William Brennan—the most 
chiefs, plid grouping within the Court. The 
ity woulgher five tend to be less cohesive 


are doigloc of four 


to whii&cept when the issue of internal 
vocate @curity is involved; there they have 
ry aspe@mained a fairly dominant group 
er-balanferriding the minority. On other 
of publBues the bloc of four can often 
attack tfobilize the fifth decision-maker, but 
re aggi@is is by no means a constant. 

> force#Even the non-participation of a 
dly a c@stice today often sways the deci- 
es in tion. This was dramatically illus- 
cil to cated this year in the case of Nelson 
\gency |%he County of Los Angeles. In 
t and tect an evenly divided Court re- 
resourt#sed the four-year-old decision in 
stitution Harry Slochower case, which held 
publicitfonstitutional the summary dis- 
d_ grealfksal of public employes for merely 
ablic relaffoking the Fifth Amendment. The 
1 view #—— 

i] proceSHNUEL KRISLOV, an assistant pro- 
ip and Wor of political science, teaches and 
involveqies at Michigan State University. 
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The Coming Shift 


-« the Supreme Court 


In 


By Samuel Krislov 


crucial vote here was four to four, 
and the effect of this equal division 
was to sustain the California deci- 
sion. The important and deciding 
element was that the Chief Justice 
chose not to participate in view of 
his involvement in the California 
situation. 

In the face of this balance, the ex- 
pected resignations of Justices Black 
and Felix Frankfurter loom as major 
elements in the pattern of politics 
that will emerge in the 1960s. The 
strong rumor has gone out that the 
78-year-old Frankfurter and 74-year- 
old Black have postponed their de- 
partures from the Court merely in 
anticipation of a possible Democratic 
Presidential victory. While Justices 
notoriously find reasons for prolong- 
ing their stay on the Court, it is ob- 
vious that we may anticipate the de- 
parture of at least one of these two 
in the very near future. 

At first it would appear that the 
removal of the two _ protagonists, 
Black and Frankfurter, would simply 
result in a continuation of the previ- 
ous precarious balance. After all, the 
Eisenhower Administration, which 
first saw a shift to the left as Warren 
and Brennan were appointed, has 
seen two new Justices come to the 
Court without any appreciable change 
in balance beyond a noticeable drift 
slightly to the right. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the two 
latest Eisenhower appointees, Charles 
Whittaker and Potter Stewart, re- 
placed right-wing Justices with little 
force of personality and comparative 
lack of distinction. 

Frankfurter and Black are quite 


another story. More than anyone 


else they have galvanized the division 
in the Supreme Court and have given 
their characteristic tone to the dis- 
cussions of almost a quarter-century. 
They have provided great depth to 
the deliberations that have taken 
place in the Court and, on more than 
a few occasions, contributed to the 
acrimony of recent proceedings. 

With their departure, the last of 
the great interpreters of the Court 
fight of 1937 will leave the Court. 
Harlan Fiske Stone and Robert Jack- 
son have already departed; Douglas, 
who alone among the remaining Jus- 
tices was prominent at the time of 
the struggle, has a myriad of talents, 
but philosophical depth is not one 
of them. 

The dominant question before the 
Court since 1937 has been the proper 
role of the judiciary in a democratic 
society. This question will tend to 
loom as less important with a Court 
characterized by individuals not dra- 
matically involved in the 
struggle of 1937. Inasmuch as the 
Court has already committed itself 
to stands that will keep it sufficiently 
involved in the near future, it might 


great 


be just as well that such seminal 
discussions will be thrust to the back- 
ground. . 

So it seems clear that some sig- 
nificant shift will take place. It is 
doubtful that any President will be 
able to appoint a pair that will to 
any degree match the unique quali- 
ties of Frankfurter or Black. Since 
Frankfurter has not always played 
the same cohesive role on the right 
that Black had on the left (until the 
arrival of Warren), it is the liberal 
wing of the Court that will feel the 
change most grievously. Further, his 
departure will reduce the libertarian 
bloc to below the number necessary 
to compel full consideration of cases 
under the Court’s “rule of four.” 
This power to command full discus- 
sion of a case is often a power to 
determine the direction of Court de- 
cisions. Once the Justices must de- 
cide a case—and not just decide 
whether to hear it—they may line up 
in quite a different manner from the 
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way they would vote on the strictly 
procedural question. 

It is also important to remember 
that while adherents of the Black 
philosophy have tended to portray 
Frankfurter as a conservative, and 
while it is true that Frankfurter’s 
votes have tended toward a status quo 
position, he has not acted as a true 
conservative. The status quo he has 
been defending is, after all, the lib- 
eral heritage of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Louis Brandeis. When 
the extreme right tended to control 
of the Court, Frankfurter often 
joined with the Black-Douglas group. 

Thus the general expectation seems 
to be that the drift of the Court will 
continue to be to the right—and at 
a faster pace. Should John Kennedy 
prevail, Governor Abraham Ribicoff 
looms as the most likely first nom- 
inee, a particularly logical choice up- 
on the retirement of Frankfurter, who 
is also a New England Jew. Ribicoff, 
however. has given no great indica- 
tions of liberality of sentiment or 
intellectuality of utterance. 

On the other hand, the dominant 
influence on judicial appointments in 
a Nixon Administration would prob- 
ably be the present Attorney General, 
William Rogers. If one may deduce 
from President Eisenhower’s recent 
appointments Rogers’ likely future 
conduct—and such an 
justified by Eisenhower’s 
known reliance upon staff work—the 
tendency of the Nixon Administra- 
tion would clearly seem to be one 
which would strengthen the right 
wing of the Court. 

Kennedy would seem to have a 
freer hand (after Governor Ribicoff) 
in selecting Justices more nearly the 
stripe of Hugo Black. But so far 
he has remained unquestioned and 
silent on this issue. It may very well 
be that it is more significant to obtain 
some sort of statement of attitude on 
this question than on the much more 
hotly discussed issue of who will be 
our next Secretary of State. More 
than one President has significantly 
altered the shape of history through 
his power of appointment of Justices. 


inference 
seems 
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By William C. Baum 


THE IDEOLOG\( 


HE RECENT ACTIVITIES of self- 
eee Nazi George Lincoln Rock- 
well have received much attention 
in the press. Rockwell is leader of 
a small, hyperactive group which 
calls itself the American Nazi party. 
Because of its frequent rallies, its 
references to Hitler and its crude 
anti-Semitism (one of their mottoes 
is “The Jew is Through in ’72”), 
Rockwell’s group is often treated as 
another example of the odd move- 
ments that inevitably occur from 
time to time. 

The assumption that Rockwell and 
his group are only an isolated band 
needs some examination. Rockwell’s 
histrionics as well as his violent 
policies may well hinder any wide 
appeal for his own party, but no 
one should infer that the ideology 
he represents is commonly dis- 
credited and without support in the 
United States. Rockwell preaches the 
old Nazi line that Communism is 
Jewish-inspired, that the white race 
is threatened by miscegenation and 
that all Jews must be removed or ex- 
terminated. Rockwell, however, is 
only an extreme symbol of groups 
and activities in this country which 
actively disseminate one or more 
tenets of Nazi ideology. 

The number of people in America 
who accept and circulate these beliefs 
is astounding. While only a few 
“doctrinaires” like Rockwell have a 
full-blown program, including gas 
chambers for Jews, there are esti- 
mated to be well over 500 periodicals 
which regularly preach tenets of 
Nazi ideology. Gordon Hall, a student 
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of the radical right, has estima zin 
that over 5 million Americans re cor 
these periodicals each month, }} in 
periodicals themselves range frg late 
single-page mimeographed sheets} wa: 
slick multi-colored magazines and 
























anate from all sections of the count 
It is difficult to obtain a care 
breakdown of readership or s 


scription figures, because those} 
the radical right tend to either § Jer 
flate the figures or refuse to g§ Coi 
any answers because of their @ mo 
piciousness of inquiry. The follow po: 
figures, however, are fairly reg (M 
table approximations: The Defend he 
—100.000; Common Sense—30\§ pai 
to 300,000, depending on § wit 
topic; Cross and The Flag—25,0§ to. 
Women’s Voice—10,000; News § ing 
hind The News—12,000. on 
A regional breakdown would se the 
to indicate that the majority of pg an: 
lications comes from the South @ hay 
the West Coast, though many cog anc 
from the North and East as w@ ind 
Common Sense is published in Unig rev 
New Jersey; George Lincoln R tio! 
well is most active in Washingtg pre 
D. C.; the National Renaissance pag of 
is in New York. While many jour Bo! 
come from large urban areas, § Ce 
ideology expresses the theme } mo 
agrarian virtue. These people equa Th 
cities with sin, corruption @ Tea 
atheism and many fervently hq har 
the cities will “get their due” wh “a 
the 


Armageddon is fought with nuck 
weapons. ( 

With differences, _ the cal: 
periodicals repeat and expand on] to 
single theme—namely, that all Jey the 
are organized into a plot to conquq is 
the world. This plot, according j thr 
the American Nationalists, begaij wri 
with the crucifixion of Christ amcor 
continues today through Jewish-i “de 
spired Communism. Defender magdre: 


minor 
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The platform: neo-Nazism, racism and nationalism 


GYOF THE RADICAL RIGHT 
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zine of November 1956, for instance, 
continues to “expose” this conspiracy 
in the footsteps of its founder, the 
late Gerald Winrod. It 
warned its readers that the “twin 
Communist and Zionist conspiracies 

. sinister, immoral, and anti-social 


recently 


... [are] directly responsible for 
the world’s upset.” 

Conde McGinley of Union, New 
Jersey, has published the paper 
Common Sense for 15 years and is 
most persistent in his efforts to “ex- 
pose the Marxist Anti-Christians . . .” 
(May 15, 1960). James H. Madole, 
head of the National Renaissance 
party of New York City, agrees 
with McGinley. Madole, who refers 
to Adolf Hitler as the “George Wash- 
ington of Europe,” recently wrote in 
one of his (undated) pamphlets that 
the “JEWS—control the financial 
and economic life of the world; they 
have the power to instigate crises 
and unemployment, in order to ruin 
individuals and States, and prepare 
revolutions; JEWS—are born revolu- 
tionists . the creators, leaders, 
propagandists, and money-purveyors 
of Marxism, Socialism, Communism, 
Bolshevism.” The July 10, 1958 
Georgia Tribune (which bears the 
motto: “Racial Integrity is Better 
Than Racial Integration”) told its 
readers: “When we fall into the 
hands of the Anti-Christ—The Com- 
munist-like over-ripe fruit, it will be 
the end of the GENTILE AGE.” 

Certain other authors and periodi- 
cals also pay considerable attention 
to the ubiquity and permanence of 
the conspiracy, but most attention 
is given to the “menace which 
threatens America.” Most of these 
writers assume the existence of “the 


Aconspiracy” and spend their time 


“documenting” its vulgarity and 
treachery. One of these is Lyrl 
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Clark Van Hyning, an elderly Chi- 
cago woman who has spent the last 
18 years describing “the menace” 
in her 16-page monthly, Women’s 
Voice. Mrs. Van Hyning warns her 
readers in the April-June issue of an 
x prospers under 
cover and saps our strength. .. . “The 
Jew plot of World control is the 
cause.’”” Jewish-dominated psychia- 
try, poisonous fluoridated water, the 
Federal Reserve System, the 16th 
Amendment—even President Eisen- 
hower, who is frequently referred to 
the mad Swedish 
Jew”’—are all given as manifesta- 
tions of the Jew-plot. 


enemy who 


as “Eisenstein, 


HE AMERICAN NATIONALISTS, 
however, reserve most of their 
space, time and energy for exposing 
the most dangerous facet of the plot: 
the “mongrelization” and destruction 
of the white Christian race. (There 
is an ironical consistency in the 
Nationalists’ equations of Christian 
and race). According to the Ameri- 
can Nationalists, the 1954 Supreme 
Court ruling 
schools, the increase in integrated 
housing—even introduction of Negro 
baseball players into the major 
leagues—are all the result of a 
Jewish-Communist plot to “throw 
the races together” so that inter- 
mingling will bring about the destruc- 
tion of the white race. Conde Mc- 
Ginley warns his readers (Common 
Sense, August 1, 1958) that “free, 
indiscriminate, intermingling of the 
races is the  Jewish-controlled 
NAACP’s goal. It is a sinister plot 
of Marxist masterminds . . . to 
weaken and degenerate the entire 
Christian white race... .” 
Frank Britton of Inglewood, Cali- 


against segregated 


‘fornia, is particularly disturbed by 


the sexual aspects of “mongreliza- 





tion.” Through his slick magazine, 
the American Nationalist, Britton 
campaigns to keep the races separate. 
Britton, like most others of the 
American radical right, feels that the 
1954 Supreme Court ruling was a 
terrible moment in American history. 
(Virtually everyone in the radical 
right refers to the day of that de- 
cision as “Black Monday.”) “It is 
not surprising that Warren would 
be inclined to favor the NAACP,” 
says Britton (July 1957). “Any man 
who would knowingly allow his own 
daughter to ‘date’ a buck negro to 
an interracial dance would 
naturally be expected to show a 
strong pro-negro bias.” 

Racism is a dominant theme in 
American neo-Nazism and there is 
explicit awareness of this. Egali- 
tarianism is not considered a part 
of the “proper” American white 
Christian tradition and is denounced 
as another ideological device of 
World Jewry. If anyone should men- 
tion the Declaration of Independence, 
the 14th Amendment, or even the 
major party platforms, the radical 
right has some ready answers. 

One frequent answer, cloaked with 
religious “respectability,” is repre- 
sented by H. D. Herrstrom, pub- 
lisher of Bible News Flashes. In 
April 1958 he wrote: “All who trust 
Christ belong to the family of God. 
All who fail to trust Christ belong 
to the family of Satan.” In the 
Herrstromian dialectic, anyone ad- 
vocating equality is “the devil’s mes- 
senger” and of a lower order. 

Dr. Audrey M. Shuey, of the Psy- 
chology Department of Randolph-Ma- 
con Women’s College in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, was quoted in Right maga- 
zine (June 1958), as saying “that 
there is a racial difference.” This fact 
is obvious to any “honest person,” 
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continues the author of the article, 
but “nothing short of revolutionary 
for the White-hating Zionist zealots 
and scientific prostitutes in our uni- 
versities. .. .”” The well-known Gerald 
L. K. Smith recently stated (Cross 
and The Flag, November 1959) that 
“they [knaves and fools] would adul- 
terate our bloodstreams and mix it 
with the blood 
women fresh from cannibalism and 
savagery. ... A fraudulent definition 
of equality would brand us bigots 
and hate-mongers for following the 


line of men and 


pattern of blood-line purity set up 
by the Creator Himself.” 


SSUMING THAT a “White. Chris- 
es America” did exist, what 
does the American radical right pro- 
pose to do to resurrect such a so- 
ciety? Strangely enough, the radical 
right doesn’t always agree on how 
the perfect society can again be at- 
tained—though there is widespread 
agreement that Jews and the Negroes 
must be removed from society. But 
few would agree with Rockwell (un- 
dated leaflet) that “GAS CHAM- 
BERS LOOM IN 1972!” Some. like 
Madole, are as blunt as Rockwell: 
“Only by abandoning democracy 
and adopting a more totalitarian way 
of life under a racial nationalist form 
of government,” says Madole (Na- 
tional Renaissance Bulletin, October 
1955), “can America hope to sur- 
vive as a White Nation.” Others have 
suggested sterilization for Jews. One 
author wants “one huge Pogrom.” 

The “back-to-Africa” campaign for 
American Negroes is another solu- 
tion proposed by American National- 
ists. According to this plan (which 
has been advocated for 
years), the Federal Government 
would provide transportation for all 
Negroes wanting to return to their 
“native land.” The American Na- 
tionalists got pretty exicted a few 
years ago when the late Senator 
William E. Langer introduced a bill 
in behalf of the Universal African 
Nationalist Movement. Inc. Because 
this bill never got very far in either 
house, American Nationalists blame 


over 30 
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Jews “for bringing the Negroes to 
America and keeping them here.” 

In other instances, however, the 
Nationalists have been more success- 
ful. In 1956, the radical right was 
able to change the wording of H. R. 
6376, a bill designed to grant Alaska 
a mental hospital program. Opposi- 
tion to the bill stemmed from the 
Nationalist fear that Jewish psychia- 
Alaska 


“Siberian concentration camp” where 


trists would turn into a 
American patriots would be detained. 
The Senate subcommittee which held 
hearings on the bill was flooded with 
Nationalist mail and witnesses. The 
pressure was so severe that Senator 
Henry Jackson (D.-Wash.) remarked: 
“Of all the bills which have come to 
my attention since I have been a 
member of the Senate and the House. 
the pending bill has been as widely 
misinterpreted as any piece of pro- 
posed legislation which has ever been 
presented to the Congress.” 
At the local level the 
right has helped block 


fluoridated water programs. As one 


radical 
despised 


writer put it: “fluoridated water . . . 
destroys the body and mind and 
especially the will power to resist 
that which is wrong.” The radical 
right has been very successful in its 
efforts to convince people that city 
water supplies are particularly vul- 
Jewish 


recent article in a well-known scien- 


nerable to poisoning. A 
tific journal noted that more than 
half of the referendums for fluori- 
dated municipal water systems have 
been defeated. 

In radical right doctrine (and 
psychology), opposition to mental 
health programs, fluoridated water 
and any type of international co- 
operation are connected to the con- 
cept of white Christian supremacy. 
The radical right opposes these things 
because they are thought to be a 
literal threat to their concept of moral 
and physical integrity. 

This explains the intensive efforts 
it has made in recent years to 
mobilize itself into a potent political 
is the 
Northern League, an organization of 


force. One of these efforts 














“blood-related” peoples in Great 
Britain, Scandinavia and the United 
States. One California organization 
has compiled a list of “Right” or. 
ganizations and individuals in a 
booklet which contains more than 
1,000 entries. Another California 
group hopes to organize a lobby 
composed of American Nationalist 
groups, and there is evidence that 
such a lobby is now being success. 
fully formed. 

Significant political success has 
eluded the neo-Nazis_ in 
America. But in the first half of 
1960 the American radical right has 
been active in the campaign to re- 
strict U.S. participation in the In- 
of Justice; one 


thus far 


ternational Court 
member of the radical right con- 
tributed substantial material to the 
controversial Air Force manual; and 
the radical right has heaped un- 
favorable publicity on the National 
Council of Churches as “a Commu- 
nist agency.” 

Any possible increase in radical 
right political success will be due 
to more than just the noticeable in- 
numbers and zeal: The 
American tradition lends a frame- 
work of respectability to the radical 


crease in 


right. By advocating free-enterprise 
economics, America-First patriotism, 
Christian 
sense” realism, the radical right ties 
itself to traditional middle-class _re- 
spectability. Its strength is further 


religion and “common: 


enhanced by opposing the Jew, the 
Negro and the left-wing radical, 
traditional foes of the middle class. 
It is thus difficult to oppose the radi- 
cal right because such attempts bring 
the charge of “un-American.” 

At present, the strength of the 
radical right is not great—but who 
can tell what will happen in the 
future as it continues its wild efforis? 
More frightening even than Rock: 
well’s that the 
American Nazi party will win the 
Presidency in 1972 is the realization 
that millions of Americans regularly 
read and propagate ideas like Rock- 
others of the 


recent prediction 


well’s and 
right. 
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desires for access to nuclear 


weapons and great-power status 





NLY A YEAR AFTER the November 1957 meetings be- 
O tween Mao Tse-tung and Nikita Khrushchev, when 
the Soviet Union probably refused to grant the Red 
Chinese an atomic capability, came the first indication 
of Chinese support for an Asian atom-free zone—on 
February 10, 1958, when Premier Chou En-lai described 
the atom-free zone “as what the Chinese people have all 
along supported.” It is likely that in line with its endorse- 
ment of the Rapacki plan in late 1957 and early 1958, 
Moscow might have had some influence in this and might 
have been countering a Peking request for an atomic 
capability by praising the merits of an atom-free zone in 
Asia. 

Chinese commitment to such a proposition would have 
been of distinct advantage to the Soviet Union: It would 
have provided the Kremlin with a measure of control over 
Chinese military operations affecting United States in- 
terests in the Far East; it would have limited the occa- 
sions on which Soviet deterrent might have to be invoked; 
it would have reduced the difficulties of the China prob- 
lem at the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapons Tests; and it would have checked Chi- 
nese pressures for atomic sharing. In addition, both 
Russia and China stood to benefit by an arrangement 
which, if accepted by the West, would remove American 
nuclear weapons from the Far East and ban their use in 
the area, prevent Japanese development of atomic weap- 
ons, maximize the potential of China’s conventional forces 
and permit China to pose as a non-atomic power among 
\sians behind the shield of Soviet nuclear retaliatory 
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capability. For both Communist partners, the concept of 
an Asian atom-free zone, even if it were unacceptable to 
the West, constituted a political-psychological instrument 
for dividing the U.S. from its Asian allies. 

But a Chinese commitment to such a concept also posed 
obvious disadvantages to Peking. To accept it before 
a test-ban agreement might prejudice China’s bargaining 
power vis-d-vis the Soviet Union in the matter of nuclear 
aid, either for an atomic capability or for the scientific 
and _ technological assistance to facilitate indigenous 
atomic developments. In the event of a test-ban agree- 
ment, China might be prepared to adhere to it on the 
condition that the Soviet Union provided it with an 
atomic capability. Moreover, a premature Chinese com- 
mitment to an atom-free zone would also weaken China’s 
bargaining position vis-a-vis the U.S. should a test ban 
be agreed upon. Without prior commitment, China might 
hope to exact, as the price for her adherence to such an 
agreement, not only U.S. recognition and membership 
in the United Nations, but also the removal of U.S. 
nuclear weapons from the Far Hast to the advantage of 
China’s conventional forces. 

Yet, only a few months later, on May 23. 1958, after 
the Commander of the Chinese Air Force, Liu Ya-lou, 
indicated that China would be able to make atomic bombs 
‘in the not too distant future,” there was the temporary 
elimination from Chinese statements of support of an 
Asian atom-free zone. The last reference to it during 
this period was made by Chen Yi in his May 10 interview 
with West German correspondents when he supported the 
concept and also predicted that China would shortly have 
atomic weapons (Die Welt, May 12, 1958). 


T WAS SURELY not without premeditation that Khrush- 
l chev, on January 27, 1959 (a few months after ihe 
conclusion of the Quemoy crisis), dramatically revived 
the concept of an Asian atom-free zone. In his opening 
address to the 21st Soviet Party Congress he asserted 
that “a zone of peace, above all, an atom-free zone, can 
and must be created in the Far East and the entire Pacific 


basin.” But Chinese Party leader Chou En-lai, who 
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addressed the congress the following day, made no refer- 
ence to such a zone. Nor did the Jen-min Jih-pao edi- 
torials of February 1 and 8 which commented on Khrush- 
chev’s speech. These qualified Khrushchev’s remarks by 
saying he had proposed that “an area of peace covering 
the Far East and the whole Pacific region be set up.”” The 
first indication of Chinese support came in an article 
Soong Ching-ling wrote for Pravda (February 14), and 
not until February 16 did a Chinese publication, Hung 
Cl’i, voice support for the Khrushchev proposal. 

The Soviet Union revived the concept of an Asian atom- 
free zone, now defined as covering the Far East and 
Pacific basin, apparently without prior coordination with 
Peking. Possibly the move was part of a dual strategy 
for Japan and China. In putting forward a proposal so 
palatable to much of the Japanese public (since the zone 
now covered the U.S. testing area in the Pacific) Moscow 
may well have been deliberately pursuing a policy which 
it believed China would have no alternative but to 
support. 

This approach had some effect. for the Chinese began 
slightly more active propaganda in favor of an atom-free 
zone in the Far East as the result of the arrival in Peking 
of the Japanese Communist party (JCP) delegation to 
the 21st Party Congress in Moscow. During a side trip 
to Pyongyang, North Korea, this delegation, the only one 
to support Khrushchev’s proposal during the congress, 
had just signed a joint statement with Kim II-song which 
fully endorsed the Khrushchev proposal. Even so, the 
text of the joint statement signed by the Chinese Com- 
munist party and the JCP delegation on March 4—as 
well as the communique issued jointly on March 17 by 
the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs and 
Inejiro Asanuma, leader of the Japanese Socialist party 
delegation—cast serious doubt on China’s eagerness to 
promote the idea. These statements referred primarily 
to Japanese support of an atom-free zone in the Far East 
and Pacific. 

China’s reluctance to commit itself to an atom-free zone 
in “the Far East and the entire Pacific basin” was under- 
lined in the course of Chou En-lai’s report to the National 
People’s Congress on April 18. At first he urged that 
there be “a peace area in Asia,” and then spoke of im- 
portant peace proposals put forward by the Soviet Union, 
China and other socialist countries, including “the estab- 
lishment of atom-free zones and systems of collective 
security in Europe and in Asia and the Pacific region.” 
But after condemning America’s introduction of “nuclear 
and rocket weapons” into South Korea, Chou said: “We 
advocate the establishment of an area free of atomic 
weapons, an area of peace, throughout the whole of East 
Asia and the Pacific region.” To my knowledge, this is 
the first and only time the projected atom-free zone was 
limited to “East Asia and the Pacific region.” Could 
Chou, by changing the phrase “Far East,” previously 
used by both Soviet and Chinese spokesmen, into “East 
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Asia,” have been indicating a desire on China’s part to 
restrict any atom-free zone in the Far East to China’: 
periphery ? 

Thus ended the second round in the discussion of Fa 
East atom-free zone; thereafter, references to such a 
proposal rapidly disappeared from the Chinese communi. 
cations media. This sudden reticence may have reflected 
a growing Chinese concern over the possible effects of a 
test ban upon China’s aspiration to become a member of 
the nuclear club. 


N DECEMBER 4, 1958, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, Soviet 

delegate to the Geneva test-ban conference, chal- 
lenged the West’s position that the proposed agreement 
should contain an article on accession of other parties, 
arguing: “You wish to liberate a genie from a bottle 
whom you will not be able to put back in the bottle and 
keep under control.” He had taken the position that the 
agreement (and the control system) should be limited 
to the Soviet Union, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, who would “promote the assumption by all 
other states in the world of an undertaking not to carry 
out tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons of any type.” 
This, Tsarapkin maintained, would be adequate to pre: 
vent atomic tests by other countries. Shortly afterward, 
he agreed that a provision on accession was possible if 
the operation of the treaty with respect to the three 
original parties was not linked with the accession of other 
states. 

Both the Soviet and Western delegates carefully re- 
frained from mentioning Communist China, though that 
country must have been foremost in their minds when 
they discussed accession. On his part, Tsarapkin specific: 
ally referred to France, Sweden, Switzerland, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan and Australia as countries which 
might engage in testing. 

The timing of the Tsarapkin and Liu Ya-lou statements 
in the contexts of the test-ban negotiations and the pro- 
posals for a Far East atom-free zone (plus China’s ap- 
parently reluctant consent to the latter) suggests that 
China had temporarily reconciled itself to a transitional 
military strategy—one which recognized China’s relative 
military weakness until it could manufacture atomic 
weapons and which, in the meantime, called for limited 
military objectives and continued reliance on the Soviet 
Union’s deterrent capability. 

In the longer run, however, the Chinese no doubt 
realize that even experimental explosion of an atomic 
device would increase China’s prestige among Asiat 
countries. A small atomic capability would underline 
China’s claim to great-power status and permit it, within 
limits, to practice atomic blackmail against its neighbors. 
To what extent China might be inhibited militarily by 
the awareness that in the technological-military race it | 
would inevitably lag far behind the United States and | 
China, if it | 


Soviet Union remains a moot question. 
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possessed even a small nuclear capability, might be will- 
ing to shoulder the risks of initiating a limited war with 
conventional weapons in the hope that the United States 
would be discouraged from using its much larger nuclear 
arsenal. In this way China might hope to enhance ihe 
military and political value of its conventional forces in 
the face of possible American intervention. It might be 
prepared, in fact, to accept the risk of initiating military 
operations independent of Soviet approval, even if they 
so directly affected U.S. interests in Asia as to leave open 
the possibility of a nuclear response. 

These two possibilities would concern the Soviet Union, 
for they could mean the loss of effective Soviet control 
over China’s military moves, the danger of the USSR 
being drawn into a war not of Moscow’s choosing or 
timing. and the chance that China’s limited actions might 
develop into a general war. The extent of Soviet concern 
is suggested by the lack of any available evidence of 
Russia’s granting atomic military facilities to China. Even 
if it is true. however, that the Soviet Union has refused 
to grant China an atomic capability, it must reckon with 
the probability that in the long run China will be able to 
manufacture atomic weapons on its own. To resolve this 
impasse the Soviet Union might have insisted on bring- 
ing the Chinese into the Geneva test-ban negotiations at 
an early stage. But if the Soviet Union was serious about 
a test-ban agreement and saw in it the means of freezing 
the military balance with the U.S.. consideration of 
China’s interests in the negotiation of a treaty and the 
institution of an inspection system would have delayed 
an agreement interminably or prevented it altogether. As 
long as the Soviet Union accorded priority to an under- 
standing with the U.S. on cessation of tests, its only 
teasible course was to attempt to shelve the question re- 
lating to accession of other countries and to hope that 
Peking might be influenced by other means. There is. 
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of course, the interesting possibility that the Soviet 
Union, in seeking to confine the operation of the treaty 
to the three original parties, wanted to leave uncontrolled 
an area where it might continue testing. 


HINA’S APPROACH TO the disarmament question must 

be seen in the context of its growing divergence from 
the Soviet Union on the question of the correct tactical 
approach to the West. The Soviet Union’s preference for 
using military power to erode the defenses of the West 
gradually, rather than to assault them frontally, found no 
favor among the Chinese, who remained faced with a 
firm U.S. posture in the Far East, growing U.S. nuclear 
capabilities there and a U.S. disregard for China’s pres- 
tige. The Soviet position no doubt left Peking with 
serious reservations about how far it could rely on the 
Soviet Union not only to support Chinese policy in the 
Far East but also to see that Chinese interests were not 
prejudiced in international negotiations, particularly 
those relating to disarmament. 

In view of Peking’s lack of enthusiasm for Khrush- 
chev’s 1959 U.S. tour, the Soviet Premier may have had 
in mind some gesture to placate the Chinese in his Sep- 
tember 18 speech at the UN General Assembly. He 
stated that it was inconceivable for anyone to think that 
‘ta stable and reliable solution of major world problems 
could be achieved without the participation of the great 
People’s China” and then went on to demand that China 
be seated in the United Nations. On arriving in Peking, 
Khrushchev again called for China’s participation in the 
UN but said nothing about China’s role in other interna- 
tional negotiations. Perhaps in consequence of this am- 
biguous Soviet attitude and in contrast with past Chinese 
reserve, Chou En-lai took the opportunity to clarify the 
Chinese position by asserting on October 6 that China 
must “exercise its right to have its say on all major in- 
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ternational questions which concern its interests and the 
interests of world peace.” 

Early in 1960 the Russians and Chinese renewed their 
polemical exchanges on the degree of Chinese participa- 
tion in international negotiations. In his January 14. 
1960 speech to the Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev took note 
of the apprehension of small states, and states not repre- 
sented at a summit conference, that the great powers 
would disregard their interests. He declared that “such 
fears have no basis at all,” and that “as far as the Soviet 
Government is concerned, it has never had and does not 
have any intention of negotiating behind the backs of 
other states about matters having a direct bearing on 
their interests.” Since immediately before making this 
declaration, Khrushchev had referred to the disarmament 
and test-ban issues as among those requiring negotiation 
at the summit, there is some possibility that the assurance 
was given with the Chinese in mind. 

In commenting on Khrushchev’s speech, however. ihe 
Chinese made no mention of this assurance. Instead, 
their response took the form of a dramatic assertion by 
the Standing Committee of the National People’s Con- 
gress on January 21] that “any international agreement 
concerning disarmament, without the formal participation 
of the People’s Republic of China and the signature of 
its delegate. cannot of course have any binding force on 
China.” 

In taking this position, Peking unequivocally put the 
great powers (including the USSR) on notice that 
China’s interests could not be disregarded. At the same 
time China made it plain that her aspiration to become 
an atomic power would be relinquished only at an ap- 
propriate price—if at all. China also implied that it had 
no intention of being bound by Soviet commitments to 
the West, or of being used as a pawn by the Soviet Union 
in its negotiations with the West. 

On February 4 Kang Sheng, addressing the meeting 
of the member states of the Warsaw Treaty, extended 
Chinese refusal to be bound by any international dis- 
armament agreement without its formal participation and 
signature to include “all other international agreements.” 
Moreover, in contrast to the declaration of the Warsaw 
Treaty members that “the situation is now more favorable 
than ever before for fruitful disarmament talks,” Kang 
argued that because of U.S. insistence on an arms race 
“the struggle for general disarmament is a long-term and 
complicated struggle between us and imperialism.” 

Kang’s characterization of the disarmament problem. 
when viewed beside China’s atomic aspirations and her 
other objectives on the international scene, tends to in- 
dicate China’s lack of interest in this question. Moreover, 
it suggests that China was making an effort to insulate 
itself from the Soviet position on universal disarmament. 
if not directly questioning the Soviet position, which the 
Chinese might consider could lead to a weakening of ihe 
hloc’s nuclear posture. 
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bigeye DURING Khrushchev’s Asian tour Khrushchey 
and the Soviet press made several statements sup- 
porting Asian participation in summit meetings and dis- 
armament negotiations, at no time did support appear to 
be specifically rendered to China’s participation in dis- 
armament negotiations. In his February 29 press inter- 
view in Jarkarta, when asked if he believed important 
international issues could be resolved without China’s 
participation, Khrushchev referred to his earlier state- 
ment to the Indonesian Parliament supporting participa- 
tion of China, India, Indonesia and Japan in a summit 
conference. But then he continued: “Many questions 
which could be solved now mostly concern the states 
that take part in the conference” (italics mine). 

This continuing Soviet ambiguity, along with a clearer 
definition of the U.S. attitude on the role of China in 
disarmament agreements, probably triggered the next 
Chinese moves. U.S. Secretary of State Christian Herter 
had earlier recognized the need to bring Communist 
China into the disarmament discussion at some stage, 
but in February 1960, after suggesting that the UN might 
be responsible for the adherence of other powers, he 
added, “I don’t think it would necessarily require Com- 
munist Chinese membership in the United Nations any 
more than it would require recognition by any power 
of China.” The Chinese were also alert to certain un- 
official suggestions made in the U.S. that to gain Chinese 
participation in disarmament agreements United Nations 
membership and even U.S. recognition might be granted. 
provided China accepted the independence of Taiwan 
and the neutralization of the off-shore islands. 

It was hardly surprising, therefore, that on April 10 
Chou En-lai, in a broad condemnation of U.S. attempts 
to create “two Chinas,” again insisted that international 
agreements made without the participation and signa- 
ture of China would have no binding force. A direct 
Chinese response to Herter’s statement, however, was not 
forthcoming until May 11, when in a press conference at 
Rangoon Chou stated that “if China is invited to take 
part in the big-power disarmament conference while the 
People’s Republic of China is not recognized, we, of 
course, cannot consider the matter. How can one who 
is not recognized go to attend a conference with those 
who do not recognize him? This is inconceivable.” 

Thus, over the past few months, a pattern has emerged 
in China’s attitude toward disarmament negotiations. 
China seems to have no real interest at present in com- 
mitting itself on the question of disarmament, including 
the nuclear test-ban issue. for such a commitment would 
impair her own atomic aspirations as well as her bar- 
gaining position with both the USSR and U.S. China is 
prepared, however, to use the concern over its exclusion 
from such agreements to reinforce an image of itself as an 
independent entity with which both the U.S. and the 
USSR must deal, and to secure any political by-products 
that might come its way. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


of the UN propaganda circus 
presented by Nikita Khrushchev and 
his motley crew, there are two dis- 
quieting conclusions to be drawn 
performance: 


A PART FROM THE comedy asides 


from _ this 
First, some Americans are sadly 


amazing 


lacking in an elementary sense of 
national self-respect; second, Khrush- 
chev has been able to turn the 
United Nations into an immense 
board for Communist 
propaganda—with very little effec- 
United 


sounding 


tive opposition from the 
States. 

No doubt it is good clean fun when 
Khrushchev appears on his balcony 
like a caricature of Juliet and bawls 
down uncommunicative answers to 
journalists on the street below. Or 
when Fidel Castro throws a temper 
tantrum when presented with a hotel 
bill (he cannot “nationalize” hotels 
in New York as he can in Cuba) and 
ostentatiously decamps to another 
more suitable hostelry which played 
host to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Communist party. 

But it is not so funny when Ameri- 
can organizations and _ individuals 
act as if nothing had happened last 
May in Paris Khrushchev 
heaped epithets of gutter abuse on 
the President of the United States. 
A news blackout on Khrushchev’s 
statements during his unwelcome visit 
would have been self-defeating and 
out of line with the tradition of a 
press that reports the news, pleasant 
or unpleasant. But there should have 
been the strictest kind of social boy- 
cott, a complete abstention from any- 
thing that would give Khrushchev an 


when 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Khrushchev's UN 
Propaganda Circus 


opportunity to make news. It is most 
regrettable that the Overseas Press 
Club invited Khrushchev to speak 
and that anyone attended the lunch- 
eon arranged for the Soviet Premier 
by the American replica of the Dean 
of Canterbury, Cyrus Eaton. 

Still more unfortunate has been 
Khrushchev’s success in organizing 
a campaign of lies, insults, abuse 
and vituperation against America, to 
which the American and Western re- 
sponse has been extremely feeble. 

What a preposterous spectacle it 
has been! As a matter of principle, 
Khrushchev has used every conceiv- 
able device to keep the world in tur- 
moil, to prevent peaceful settlements 
of international disputes, to stir up 
strife and bloodshed wherever he 
can. This role has been intensified 
since he torpedoed the very summit 
meeting which he worked so hard 
to bring about. 

On an infinitely smaller scale the 
same may be said of Khrushchev’s 
latest satellite, Fidel Castro. If Castro 
is not a Communist, he is cheating 
the Party of its dues. When a bird 
waddles like a duck, swims like a 
duck and quacks like a duck it is a 
reasonable assumption that it is a 
duck. 

Castro has gone all-out for the 
closest ties with Moscow and Peking, 
has permitted no free elections, has 
completely destroyed freedom of the 
press, has devoted his state-controlled 
press and radio to wild vilification 
of the United States, has made every 
attempt to export his brand of pro- 
Communist revolution to other Latin 
American countries and has confis- 


cated a billion dollars worth of 
United States property without any 
serious offer of compensation. If he 
had been getting telephone orders 
from Moscow on every move, it is 
hard to see how he could have helped 
the Communists more. 

But after Castro took up four-and- 
a-half hours at the General Assembly 
with denunciation of the United 
States, our reply only added up to 
some platitudes about desiring friend- 
ship with the Cuban people and 
promising to produce, in time, a 
documentary refutation of Castro’s 
wild charges. It is easy to foresee 
the fate of this document; it will add 
to the load of a good many waste- 
baskets. 

There has been the same absence 
of hard-hitting initiative in dealing 
with Khrushchev. After the Soviet 
Premier threatened to spread war to 
every colonial area in the world, why 
didn’t someone on the Western side 
give a chapter-and-verse account of 
Soviet colonialism—which is active 
and growing, while Western colonial- 
ism is clearly in retreat and dissolu- 
tion? When disarmament was dis- 
cussed, why didn’t someone on the 
Western side give a closely docu- 
mented record of the Soviets’ in- 
numerable breaches of treaties and 
international promises—to show why 
only the closest kind of fool-proof, 
self-enforcing inspection could make 
a treaty on disarmament anything 
but a most dangerous and perhaps 
fatal trap for the West? 

It’s hard to see why the West 
should let a good case go by default. 
Why don’t we propose a resolution 
of censure against Khrushchev for 
threatening rocket attacks on the 
United States? Why don’t we take 
the offensive on an ideal moral issue, 
the freedom of West Berlin? The 
mass invasion of New York by Com- 
munist and neutralist leaders reflects 
Khrushchev’s belief that he can use 
the United Nations for his own ex- 
clusive propaganda forum. Unless 
we speak up for our own cause more 
loudly and effectively, there is danger 
he may be right. 
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Tasks in the Underdeveloped World 


Giant Among Nations. 
By Peter B. Kenen. 
Harcourt, Brace. 232 pp. $5.00. 


For THE PAsT 10 years, we Ameri- 
cans have squatted dumbly while the 
men who fill the poshest leather sofas 
in the nation’s board rooms and 
political offices have led us from 
swamp to swamp down the dark 
road of declining national power. 
If ever times called for new men 
and new insights—and founders of 
new schools—these are those times. 
Luckily for us a few such new men 
are forthcoming. And an impressive 
specimen of the crop is the youthful 
author of Giant Among Nations, a 
study of the problems of United 
States foreign economic policy; he 
is Peter B. Kenen, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Economics at Columbia and 
a contributor to these pages. 

Kenen’s brilliant tract reminds me 
a little of a Gladstone budget. It 
boasts what we usually call “compre- 
hensive grasp,” covering its field 
admirably, yet conveying a sense of 
great resources of untapped docu- 
mentation and _ intellectual muscle. 
The implications of the analyses are 
marched forth in irresistible logical 
order. Read with care, the book 
comes to wear the aspect of a revolu- 
tionary broadside assailing grand 
spheres of thinking and acting, but 
—like Gladstone at his most radical 
—Kenen never abandons his ur- 
banity and masterly hauteur. 

In ordinary times this would have 
to count a merit; in 1960 one can- 
not be entirely sure. We Americans 
have slept for so long, our position 
in the world has deteriorated so 
grievously in the past decade, that 
perhaps the truly responsible pub- 
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licist or scholar is obliged to borrow 
the arts of the demagogue as well as 
simply to expose the facts—at least 
until the parties who contrive Ameri- 
can policy begin to pay him some 
heed. 

A brief review can do little more 
than glance over the field of this 
author’s argument. First and para- 
mount, we have the “vicious circle 
of impoverishment” tormenting the 
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“emerging” peoples of the under- 
developed regions. These days pro- 
fessional economists understand the 
dynamics of this melancholy process 
well enough, although it has not yet 
become flesh-and-blood reality to 
the majority of us. The crux of the 
matter here, of course, is that for 
various reasons these countries can- 
not out of their own resources “take 
off” into a balanced, industrializing 
growth. Unless they choose to aban- 
don conventional means—that is, un- 
less they choose to imitate Commu- 
nist China—they cannot themselves 
build a healthy economy or free their 
economies from dependence on the 
notoriously unreliable raw-material 
markets which service the advanced 
nations. The spectacular social trans- 
formations the poor countries now 
are undergoing—the most prominent 
feature being a non-stop population 
boom—mortgage their futures rather 
than secure them. These nations can- 
not generate within themselves a sub- 
stantial middle class which sustains 
itself by purchasing a diversified 
product from itself. A class of this 
order cannot develop until large-scale 


capital-forming enterprises resem- 


Reviewed by Peter Ritner 
Author, “The Death 
of Africa” 


bling our Tennessee Valley Authority 
have operated for some time. And 
projects of this dimension are quite 
beyond the capability of these na- 
tions, whatever scheme of traditional 
financing they adopt. In short, they 
must be imported. 

The second wall of Kenen’s world, 
the real world, is America’s debt. 
With but 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, we are responsible for 
about 38 per cent of its industrial 
production; “the world’s 
largest investor, and its principal 
creditor.”” Whether we like it or not, 
riches on this scale create psycho- 
logical and political tensions which 


we are 


nothing can whistle away. 

There’s small point either in stand- 
ing forth against the “affluent socie- 
ty” or in disputing the Pharisiacal 
Secretary 
Professor 


principles of 
Robert 
Friedrich von Hayek, because no one 


Treasury 
Anderson and 


of any common sense at all—regard- 
less of his outlook—can conceive of 
billions of men peacefully permitting 
themselves gradually to grow poorer 
and more wretched while America 
and Western Europe enjoy their in- 
creasingly aloof enclave. For the most 
fundamental of reasons—survival— 
we must dedicate our ingenuity and 
strength to bridging the widening 
gulf between ourselves and the bulk 
of humanity, a gulf which, incidental- 
ly, is also threatening to corrode our 
own national morale. 

Third, Kenen devotes a _ most 
brilliant section in his book to an 
examination of the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit problem. Our recovery 
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programs for Europe and Japan 
succeeded to such an extent that our 
manufacturers now run into com- 
yetitors where there used to be 
paupers. The vivacity of this com- 
petition, plus outlays for foreign aid, 
plus the American inflation, have 
resulted in a strengthening of foreign 
currencies relative to the dollar and 
the consequent steady outflow of 
gold which has alarmed conservative 
economists. This annual gold deficit, 
now about five years old, constitutes 
the principal argument against any 
further expansion of American aid 
programs. Kenen puts this whole 
complicated discussion into perspec- 
tive. He shows that to halt American 
aid will certainly wreck our chances 
of holding the underdeveloped _re- 
gions within the free world com- 
munity, and furthermore that cur- 
tailing aid funds will not have the 
predicted dollar-strengthening effects. 
It occurs to me that we may even 
vain something from this business. 
Last spring, a study of the Stanford 
that a 
major cause of our payments deficit 


Research Institute showed 


is that Americans are buying more 
foreign cars while foreigners are 
This 


would seem to compel reform on 


buying fewer American cars. 
the automobile people. And as very 
few of us are satisfied with that in- 
dustry, and even less satisfied with 
the principle of “forced obsolescence” 
on which it is increasingly relying, 
may we not count this costly lesson 
a long-run profit? 

A fourth subject considered by 
Kenen is the responses of America 
and the Western world to the chal- 
lenges of the new economic milieu. 
They are grossly inadequate. Our 
own trade policy is hampered by 
statutory leftovers from the age of 
protection. Our tariff policy is old- 
fashioned and From 
time to time preposterous counsels 
like those of the Randall Commission 
lemonstrate to what an appalling de- 


inconsistent. 


sree powerful sectors of “respectable” 


pinion still utterly misunderstand 
‘orld events. 
Kenen also 


surveys the short- 
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comings of the Development Loan 
Fund, the apportionment of Ameri- 
can aid under military and eco- 
nomic heads, the shriveling up of 
the world capital market (which is 
making life so bitterly tough for 
underdeveloped nations), the tend- 
encies toward regional protectionism 
implicit in the European Common 
Market (and here he might also 
have reviewed the protectionism im- 
plicit in the establishment of “re- 
gional cartels” in competing quarters 
of the underdeveloped world itself, 
such as the Latin American Associa- 
tion of Free Trade at Montevideo), 
the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and the sum of the 
random agreements rounding out the 
world’s commercial pattern. 

If I have any reservations at all 
in hailing this fine book they derive 
from doubts about emphasis rather 
than content. Without question, the 
most important job facing the West- 
ern world of the next generation is 
the construction of an “international 
economy” within which  primary- 
producer countries can depend on 
selling at sensible prices the short 
list of commodities they produce. As 
Kenen writes, we must “redesign our 
commercial policies to stabilize raw- 
materials prices, so that the low-in- 
come countries may earn the foreign 
exchange they need to buy capital 
goods for development.” 

But what Kenen fails to say in 
so many words is that the construc- 
tion of an “international economy” 
to undertake this kind of world-wide 
stabilization implies nothing less 
than total and dramatic revolution in 
American economic philosophy and 
practice both at home and abroad 
—a revolution, I must add, which is 
not going to subdue the horde of in- 
stitutional from union 
managers to corporate moguls with- 
out the aid of revolutionary zeal. 
Imagine the prospects of a Congres- 
sional bill which sought to set the 
Congo on its economic feet by “vol- 
untarily” restricting the output of 
American copper mines, in order 
that Congolese copper-—one of the 


nay-sayers 


very few moneymakers available to 
the Congolese—may earn healthy 
and steady profits for the financing 
of schools, roads and hospitals. 

I regret, also, that Kenen did not 
elect to say more about the overall 
environment in which modern in- 
ternational commercial transactions 
occur—an environment little more 
than a whirlwind of technological 
change, where raw materials for 
which substitutes can be invented 
suffer particularly gravely. Recently, 
for example, the market for zinc was 
rocked by plastics which can replace 
zinc in many of its commonest uses. 
For years there have been rumors 
that a substitute for coffee was about 
to be synthesized. Coffee is America’s 
largest import, and if such a substi- 
tute were manufactured and were in- 
distinguishable in taste from real 
coffee, the economies of a score of 
now-friendly nations would go into 
tailspins. A corollary of the Tech- 
nological Era, nothing much can be 
done about the onslaughts of tech- 
nological innovation, but one may 
as well specify that it vastly com- 
plicates the problems of rationalizing 
the advanced countries’ relationships 
with the underdeveloped regions of 
the world. 

Lastly, Kenen eloquently presents 
the case for directing the bulk of 
funds and effort that America ex- 
pends on foreign economic policy 
through international agencies. This 
is the conventional view of sage 
progressives like Kenen, but I am 
personally not a bit sure about it. 
My own opinion is that if we hope 
to salvage anything of libertarian 
society from the inferno of the 20th 
century, this task of modernizing the 
underdeveloped world must be im- 
mediately attacked—and attacked 
with surgical speed and precision. 
Whether we have time enough to 
stop and reorganize the machinery 
of international agencies for the 
purpose seems questionable. By all 
means let us try; and if we can, fine. 
But if we cannot it remains our 
duty to ourselves to move out alone— 
and to move out now! 
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U.S. Labor—A House Divided 


The CIO Challenge to the AFL. 
By Walter Galenson. 
Harvard. 732 pp. $9.75. 


THE 1930s MARKED a time of 
change in America and nowhere was 
the change more evident than in or- 
ganized labor. The sudden spurt in 
organizing. especially among mass 
production industries; the protective 
umbrella afforded unions by the 
Government; and the growth in 
union power and status both within 
the industrial 
society at large—all these flowed out 


community and in 


of that turbulent decade into the 
1940s. 
character of the 


shaping the destiny and 


labor movement 
to this day. 

One of the chief indications that 
times had changed in the mid-’30s 
was the break-up of the house of 
labor into two hostile camps, a rift 
ably chronicled by Walter Galenson 
in The CIO Challenge to the AFL. 
Galenson shrewdly analyzes the back- 
ground of the struggle in an intro- 
ductory chapter. Then he examines 
our major. industries, devoting a 
chapter to each. When the reader 
finishes he knows, in detail and in 
depth, almost all there is to know 
about the nature of the CIO chal- 
lenge to the AFL and he has also 
added much to his understanding of 
the labor movement. 

When we think of the 1930s and 
the labor movement. we think of 
the great upsurge, the spontaneous 
growth from below of worker or- 
ganization and we think of it in terms 
of the birth of the CIO. But, as 
Galenson so painstakingly shows, it 
was more than that: “The expansion 
of trade unionism from 1936 to 1941 
had one overriding characteristic: it 
extended the power of labor into 
new and strategic sectors of the econ- 
omy.” Just prior to this period of 
growth union membership in manu- 
facturing represented only a fraction 
of total union membership. The out- 
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burst of organizing energy in the 
1930s carried the unions into the 
centers of heavy industry; Akron, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit henceforth 
became union strongholds. 

While the CIO benefited most 
from this, the AFL also benefited, a 
fact often overlooked in romanti- 
cizing the rise of the CIO. True, the 
AFL that entered the 1930s was 
fusty and craft-ridden, as 
well as just plain suspicious of the 


crusty. 


appeals from rubber, auto and steel 
centers for organization. But, as 
Galenson so clearly demonstrates, the 
CIO breakaway not only freed the 
industrial unions but also liberated 
the old-line AFL unions. The Carpen- 
ters, Machinists and the Railway 
Clerks—to mention only a few— 
reaped a profit and grew in mem- 
bership. 

Also frequently ignored in the ac- 
counts of unionism in the 30s is 
the remarkable growth of the Team- 
sters—of great import for our time. 
Teamster membership in 1932 was 
only 82,000; in 1935, 135,000. Be- 
tween 1935 and 1941, the Teamsters 
experienced a rate of growth more 
rapid than any other major union 
and attained a membership of 530,- 
000. The decade of the 1930s, Galen- 
son writes, “was characterized fully 
as much by the rise of the Team- 
sters as it was by the establishment 
of the CIO.” 

Nonetheless, it was the rivalry be- 
tween AFL and CIO that colored the 
history of American labor for two 
decades. Under its spur, unions grew 
and flourished. The split—though it 
turned on questions of jurisdiction 





and autonomy within the AFL 
developed out of a conflict between 
generations. John L. Lewis “had the 
genius to bridge the gap between the 
generations, and to put his experi- 
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ence as an AFL organizer and AF\, 
international union president at the 
disposal of the forces which wer 
thrusting the semi-skilled industrial 
worker to a place in the sun along. 
side the craftsmen. It was not until 
a new generation had attained power 
within the AFL, a generation which 
was not only reconciled to the ney 
status of the industrial worker, but 
eagerly embraced him as a member, 


movement was 
But peace is an illusion and the 


struggles and divisions within or. 
ganized labor continue, albeit on 









another plane and in another time, 
For alongside the young radical 
idealists who infused the CIO with 
their glow, another youthful leader! 

























ship also came to power in_ the 
unions. 

The Sam Gompers and the Dar 
Tobins have always been identifiel 
with business unionism, but _ they 
also represented a mixture of ideal 
“With — the 
ascendancy of Dave Beck, James R. 
Hoffa, and Frank Brewster,” Galen 
son points out, “the restraining tie 


ism and_ practicality. 


with the past were broken, and 3 
type of pure business unionism, un! 
adulterated by any shred of even the 
Tobin brand of idealism, emerged 
The consequences of trade unionism 
sans doctrines for the American 
labor movement have become all too 
evident.” 

It may be that the division in the don p 
house of labor lasted too long ant wa 


Wyck 
writte 
s Si 
huctic 
bwin 
usper 


sapped too much energy, but the 
question remains: What can we lear 
from the past? And while Galenso 
does not specifically consider the 
question, his book is a good plac 






to start the painful search for a 
answer. 
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My Lifetime in Letters. 
rooks By Upton Sinclair. 
Missouri. 412 pp. $6.50. 


Upton SINCLAIR Has never been 
one to wait for history to make up 
its mind about him. From the outset 
of his career, 65 years ago, he has 
assisted the process, as Whitman did 
before him, by developing the arts 
of self-publicity—sending out his 
books by scores to the leading figures 
of his time, carrying on a massive 
correspondence with those same 
embis figures, scanning the reviews with 
withing @e jealous anxiety of a fledgling 
finali"titet and, on the slightest pretext, 
‘Fflooding the letter columns with pro- 
nd they ests- Usually he has felt himself to 
be misunderstood; much of the time 
he has been. It is both pleasant and 
- time tater sad to report that in his 80s 
-adiel he has mellowed; his annotations to 
> with the letters collected in the present 
volume may not be very helpful, but 
they are nevertheless unflaggingly 
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>» Daw Published almost 
tified with the purchase by Indiana Uni- 
. versity of Sinclair’s literary estate, 
ideal My Lifetime in Letters is a thin 
 the@mpling of the rich ore contained 
in those eight tons of documents 
shipped from California to Bloom- 
ington—a kind of prospectus for in- 
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terested scholars. From an estimated 
quarter of a million letters addressed 
to her husband, Mrs. Sinclair is sup- 
posed to have winnowed, over a 
period of years, 7,000 as having 
special interest; from these Sinclair 
has selected some 300 for this volume. 
The earliest letter, from Jack Lon- 
don praising The Jungle (“It is alive 
and warm, It is brutal with life’), 
is dated 1905; the latest, from Van 
es Wyck Brooks to Mrs. Sinclair, was 
lens Q’titten in 1957; but the majority, 
the eS Sinclair points out in his intro- 
uction, span the two decades fol- 
bwing publication of The Jungle. 1 
spect, incidentally, that many of 
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Letters 


Reviewed by Blake Nevius 


Associate Professor of English, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


the most complimentary letters were 
ticketed on receipt and placed in a 
separate file for future use as testi- 
monials, for with one exception all 
of the letters that Floyd Dell quoted 
from in his 1927 biography of Sin- 
clair are also in this collection. 

The roster of correspondents in- 
cludes many of the giants of 20th- 
century thought, notably Shaw, Wells 
(whose career Sinclair’s most re- 
sembles), Gandhi, Einstein, San- 
tayana, Thomas Mann and Bertrand 
Russell, but it ranges far down the 
scale of greatness to admit those 
friends, such as George Sterling and 
Harry Kemp, for whom the editor 
evidently felt particular affection or 
loyalty and who consequently are 
represented by generous if not always 
flattering selections. If one of the 
aims of the collection, as seems 
obvious, was to demonstrate the 
widespread and persistent interest in 
Sinclair’s career, what is significant- 
ly lacking is the voice of the people. 
Why no gleaning from the thousands 
of letters from obscure but passionate 
readers—those “humble people of 
our land” for whom, as Sinclair an- 
nounced in the preface to his first 
novel, he hoped to produce a library 
of helpful books? 

Inevitably, what has been sacri- 
ficed to the established value of 
certain names is the personal note 
—the warm, reciprocal flow of con- 
fidences. Letter-writing for Sinclair 
seems to have been in large measure 
a substitute for the distracting give- 
and-take of social intercourse. From 
one point of view the result may be 
fortunate, since much of what might 
otherwise have evaporated in con- 
versation was distilled into letters 
that were preserved in those crowded 
files. But the formal barrier that 
seems to exist between Sinclair and 


some of his correspondents has its 
disadvantage: Too many of the letters 
exhibit the slight paralysis of tone 
that might similarly have afflicted 
the writer if he found himself ad- 
dressing a public statue. 

Though he began his career as 
a writer of jokes for the comic 
weeklies, Sinclair has not been con- 
spicuous for his humor. And since 
the severest test of a man’s sense 
of humor is the criticism aimed at 
his own defects, it should be added 
that the golden opinions generally 
voiced in these letters are relieved 
by occasional jibes, mainly from 
George Sterling, Floyd Dell and, as 
might be expected, from H. L. 
Mencken. 

Some of the letters have no in- 
trinsic interest whatsoever; they 
serve as pretexts for the annotations 
which introduce the writers and pro- 
vide a gloss on the drama of Sin- 
clair’s career. The future biographer 
who turns to these annotations will 
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be disappointed, for they are cursory 
and frequently ingenuous. Less an- 
noying and more entertaining are 
ithe occasions when the editor’s well- 
known puritanism asserts itself and 
we are reminded that his mother 
originally intended him to be an 
Episcopal bishop. Romain Rolland is 
characterized as “a saintly French- 
man, though I know that sounds 
odd.” A one-line epitaph concludes 
Sinclair’s account of his transactions 
with an early correspondent: “The 
unhappy man later died an alco- 
holic.” And Jack London’s suicide is 
explained with equal laconicism: “It 
was John Barleycorn’s doing.” 
Why, one finally asks, should this 
humane and dedicated and coura- 
geous man, whose career speaks so 
much better for itself than this col- 
lection of letters is able to do, feel 
that he has to initiate the building 
of his own monument? Is it because 
the image that we have of ourselves 
determines at any given time what 
writers we will admire? It is not 
entirely the quality of Sinclair’s 
prose, or even the bulk of it, that has 
forestalled discussion of his work 
(and, to a lesser degree, that of 
Dreiser, Dos Passos, Caldwell, Far- 
rell and the early Steinbeck) ; it is 
the nature of his interests and the 
vantage point from which he treats 
them. 
when we find our- 
selves so much at the mercy of Madi- 
son Avenue and the State Depart- 
ment, we are apt to be suspicious of 
appeals, bored with good intentions 
and frightened by the prospect of 
new worlds that, with or without our 
sanction, insist on being born. There 
are some writers who, under such 
conditions, disturb us by their faith 
and whom we punish by neglecting. 
And so it is Upton Sinclair himself 
who has to remind us, among other 
things, that a committee of dis- 
tinguished scholars, including John 
Dewey, Harold Laski, Albert Ein- 
stein and Bertrand Russell, and ably 
seconded by George Bernard Shaw, 
once proposed him for the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. 


In an era 
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Literature of the “Thaw 


Interval of Freedom. 

By George Gibian. 

Minnesota. 180 pp. $4.25. 
IN THIS THOUGHTFUL, concise 

volume George Gibian, 

Professor of English and Russian at 

Smith College, offers an overall view 


Associate 


of Soviet literature during the four 
years following Stalin’s death. As 
any student of Eastern European 
affairs has learned to appreciate, in 
that area of the world the significance 
of literature traditionally transcends 
by far that of letters in the West: 
frequently literature is the most re- 
liable barometer of a nation’s spirit- 
ual and political moods. The two 
best-known recent examples are the 
literary polemics and un- 
orthodox works of fiction that pre- 
ceded Gomulka’s coup d'état in Po- 
land and the revolution in Hungary. 
In the USSR there were no com- 
repercussions. This, how- 
diminish the im- 
portance of investigating the thoughts 


heated 


parable 
ever, does not 
of Soviet men of letters—“the en- 
gineers of human souls” as Stalin 
called 


period of comparative freedom. The 


allegedly them—during a 
adjective “comparative” should be 
stressed, for the degree of latitude 
permitted, or even tolerated, was in- 
deed limited; in fact, it was narrower 
than that allowed during an earlier 
Soviet “thaw” in the 1920s. 

The book mentions many familiar 
names—Vladimir Dudintsev, Daniel 
Boris 
Pasternak, Ilya Ehrenburg, to men- 


Granin, Galina Nikolayeva, 
tion but a few—and includes detailed 
plot summaries of several works, an 
inevitable 
when one discusses books most read- 


annoying but practice 
ers do not know. But there is nothing 
annoying about Gibian’s analysis. It 
is consistently lucid and penetrating. 
While wisely noting the presence of 
scores of “Stalinist” works even at 
the height of the “thaw,” he discerns 
features of Soviet 


several basic 


Reviewed by Maurice Friedber; 
Assistant Professor of Russian, 
Hunter College 


literature of 1954-57: denunciation ¢ 
social evils, with the insinuation th 
these are not to be regarded as su; 
vivals of “bourgeois past” but as by 
products of the Soviet system itself; 
revolt against the subjugation of th 
happiness of an individual to the al 
leged welfare of the community (th 
chapter is entitle 
“Love versus Steel Production”) 
and implied repudiation of the visio] 


imaginatively 





of Man as an essentially politica 
being. 

Gibian writes, “Soviet literature 0 
the years 1954-57 taken collectivel 
is a document of particularly grea 
historical significance. It shows tha 
after decades of Stalinism, the desir 
for human values flouted by th 
country’s system had not disa 
peared; it had not even diminishe 
Outward signs of it had not bee 
permitted for years. One might hav 
thought it had been extirpated. Yé 
at the first opportunity that came 
with Stalin’s death, this desire e 
pressed itself.” During the 19545 
“interval,” Soviet writers had re 





turned, for a limited time, to th 
humanist traditions of 19th-centur 
Russian literature. As soon as the 
had decided that this might be don 
with relative impunity, they abar 
doned the shibboleths of “Communi: 
morality” in favor of the paths 0 
their great ancestors. 

My only quarrel with Gibian has 
to do with the twice-repeated state 
ment that even during the “thaw” 
Soviet writers ‘made little attemp! 
to escape the confines of socialist 
realism in style or manner” and that 
“in 1958 as in 1952, it was still true 
that Joyce, Proust, Kafka and Freud 
might as well have never existed.” 


Even in the 1930s, according to Gleb | 


Struve, Joyce fascinated many Soviet 
writers; some attempts at innovation 
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were also made after Stalin’s death 
in 1953. 

For example, “Abram Tertz,” the 
anonymous Soviet author of The 
Trial Begins, a short story published 
only in the West, makes some efforts 
to imitate Kafka, while Soviet jour- 
nals attack periodically those who in 
word or deed violate the canons of 
the old-fashioned realism known in 


the USSR as narodnost’, one of the 
three whales on which the universe 
of socialist realism rests. It is in- 
teresting that the culprits (who, for 
obvious reasons, insist that such in- 
novation is possible within the over- 
all doctrine of socialist realism) are 
frequently very young writers. This 
point is but a minor flaw in an other- 
wise lively and serious study. 





War Between the Sexes 


He And She. 
By Edward Le Comte. 
McDowell, Obolensky. 243 pp. $3.95. 


NOTHING BETTER illustrates the 
much-cited skepticism of our times 
toward ideological creeds than their 
reduction, in this entertaining novel, 
to weapons in the war between the 
sexes. The novel opens with the tele- 
vised execution of a union agitator 
convicted of murdering a company 
boss during a strike; and this inci- 
dent becomes an “ideological crisis” 
in the marriage of a conservative- 
minded teacher of Latin and his fiery 
wife, a Jewish war refugee from Vi- 
enna. Their sharp opposition on the 
justice of this case climaxes a series 
of clashes between them on political 
and social issues. 

But this is not a “novel of ideas” 
in the usual sense. There is no ex- 
ploration of the ideas themselves, nor 
any judgment of their merits; rather 
Le Comte tends implicitly to a mech- 
anistic Marxist-Freudian view (per- 
haps the genuinely operative ideology 
of the 20th century) that ideas and 
beliefs have no meaning or validity 
in themselves but are simply an ex- 
pression of character which, in turn, 
is determined by environment and 
experience. 

Thus, Herta (the She), uprooted 
and deprived by Nazi persecution 
and the war, sees victimized inno- 
cence and social injustice wherever 
she looks. John (the He), the prod- 
uct of a stable but lonely and love- 
less upbringing, believes in self- 
sufficiency and personal responsibil- 
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Reviewed by L. B. Edwards 


Associate Editor, 
“East Europe” 


ity, and the paternalistic 
power and pretensions of govern- 
ment, unions and organized minori- 


scorns 


ties. 

Their social philosophies are (of 
course) linked to their sexual experi- 
ences and attitudes. John is the re- 
pressed, unreconciled American bour- 
geois male par excellence. His mas- 
tery of Latin, which eventually de- 
termines his choice of a profession, 
is originally motivated by an adoles- 
cent yen to read classical pornog- 
raphy, and he is an inveterate Peep- 
ing Tom; but his direct encounters 
with the female sex are few and fur- 
tive. Herta has an oversize father 
complex and a clinical record of de- 
sertion—actual and symbolic—by the 
men she trusts. Her father first “de- 
serts” her by making a second marri- 
age, and again, in fact, when he is 
taken from her by the Nazis. Much 
later (after other experiences of 
humiliation and betrayal at the hands 
of ruthless males), her one great 
love, a gentle, idealistic Socialist, 
leaves her out of a genuine but harsh 
altruism. 

For all its obvious artifice of struc- 
ture and scheme, the novel is keenly 
realistic. The ideological views of 
the pair are not more extreme nor 
more consistent than would be plaus- 
ible for two educated, concerned but 
essentially ‘‘amateur” 
How such views are characteristically 
formulated and used, the tone in 


intellectuals. 
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which they are expounded—high- 
pitched liberal, grumbling conserva- 
tive—and how they harden in the 
heat of controversy—all are astutely 
depicted. The central pair are often 
referred to simply as He and She, 
underlining the polarity of their sex 


and their viewpoints. But they are 
not abstracted into “cases” or spokes- 
men for ideologies: They are alive 
and palpably kicking. In the end it 
seems—for one reader—that it is He 
who emerges as the more sympathetic 
if not more justified, figure; for if 


he is faintly priggish, She seems 
more spiteful than generous in her 
“leftish” inclinations. But the au 
thor’s own ironic tone toward both 
alike seems to mean that we are ex- 
cused from having to make any such 
choice. 





France: 


France, Steadfast and Changing. 
By Raymond Aron. 
Harvard. 197 pp. $4.75. 


BOTH THESE BOOKS deal with con- 
ditions in France that led to the 
downfall of the Fourth and to the 
establishment of the Fifth Republic, 
but their manner of treatment is 
markedly different. Aron’s book is 
largely a commentary, while that of 
the British historians, Williams and 
Harrison, is a detailed account of 
events and personalities. 

Both books are severely critical of 
the unstable, multi-party regime—re- 
ferred to as the “System”—that dis- 
credited the Fourth Republic and led 
to its downfall. The British authors 
ar especially effective in their 
criticism of the Fourth Republic and 
their evaluation of the Fifth Re- 
public. Their book is based on sound 
scholarship and on a keen under- 
standing of the political scene in 
France. 

In contrast to Williams and Har- 
rison, Aron is a scholarly journalist 
whose books and articles exercise a 
wide influence on public opinion in 
France. Having contact with those 
who make laws and formulate poli- 
cies, Aron is exceedingly well in- 
formed on public affairs of current 
interest. His comments are clear and 
vigorous, based on full and exact 
information, but they lack the 
coherence of an integrated viewpoint 
—conservative, liberal or radical. As 
a consequence Aron’s writings have a 
disjointed clarity which is always 
stimulating, but not always enlighten- 
ing. 


In his book Aron deals with the 
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Martin Harrison. 


Longmans. 279 pp. $6.00. 


political system, past and present; 
the rise of a new economy; the co- 
lonial problem; and, of course, 
de Gaulle. What has been steadfast, 
according to Aron, is the French na- 
tional character. He quotes de 
Tocqueville to the effect that the 
French always remain constant in 
their fundamental impulses. Almost 
everything else has changed: the 
political system, the national econ- 
omy, the colonial empire, the popula- 
tion itself. If Frenchmen have re- 
mained the same, France is different. 

Political 
story in 


instability is an _ old 
fundamental 
cause, according to Aron, has been 


France. Its 


the lack of “organized, disciplined 
parties capable of making long-term 
agreements.” Under the four pre- 
vious Republics, Parliament had ex- 
ercised supreme power, yet lacked 
a “cohesive and lasting majority.” 
As a consequence a “national emer- 
gency automatically caused a 
constitutional crisis” that led to the 
overthrow of the regime; this is what 
happened to the Fourth Republic 
when it was unable to solve the 
Algerian problem. 

The founders of the Fifth Republic 
were determined to change all that. 
They devised a political system that 
has all the outward and visible signs 
of a complete democracy: a National 
Assembly, freely elected by universal 
suffrage; a President, chosen by a 
large electoral college; a multi-party 
system; constitutional guarantees of 
civil rights; separation of powers; 


The Regime of a Savior 


De Gaulle’s Republic. 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 
By Philip M. Williams and 


Professor Emeritus of History, CCNY; 
Author, “The World in Crisis” 


and ministerial responsibility. For 
all that, the Fifth Republic is a dic- 
tatorship under the rule of President 
Charles de Gaulle, who is “responsi- 
ble to no one but history.” According 
to Aron, de Gaulle “is, and wants to 
be, the dictator who, in conformity 
with law, exercises absolute power 
and reforms the institutions of the 
Republic.” 

As the essence of dictatorship is 
government not of laws but of men, 
how can de Gaulle be a dictator “in 
conformity with law’? This con- 
tradiction, in my opinion, is made 
plausible in the following ways. A 
new electoral law was devised so 
that its application would produce a 
National Assembly which would co- 
operate with de Gaulle. The first 
elections to this body in 1958 more 
than fulfilled expectations. Because 
of the gross unfairness of the elec- 
toral law some of the parties were 
under-represented and others over- 
represented. The Socialists and Com- 
munists together received 34.4 per 
cent of the popular vote and elected 
50 representatives; whereas _ the 
Union for the New Republic (UNR), 
whose platform may be said to con- 
sist of one phrase, “de Gaulle,” re- 
ceived 17.6 per cent of the popular 
vote and elected 188 representatives. 
Because the parties in the National 
Assembly do not fairly represent the 
electorate, they do not function as 
before; the classical dualism of Left 
and Right in the politics of France 
has disappeared. 
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Malrepresentation is not the only 
form of “legality” under the Fifth 
Republic. The powers of the National 
Assembly are limited, its sessions 
brief, its debates perfunctory. The 
National Assembly passes laws, but 
does not legislate. It has the right 
to overthrow a ministry, but the 
restrictions on the exercise of this 
right make it virtually nonexistent. 
The source of all political power is 
President de Gaulle, who decides 
what laws are to be passed and what 
men are to be in the ministry. A man 
of decision rather than a man of 
action, he gives the final word, which 
is translated into action by his faith- 
ful disciples, able, hard-boiled, de- 
termined young men, the most 
notable of whom is Premier Michel 
Debré. According to Williams and 
Harrison, the Fifth Republic is “a 
benevolent despotism partially tem- 
pered by republican democracy.” 

What has strengthened the new 
regime has been the remarkable ad- 
vance of the national economy. Since 
the wer industrial progress has been 
almost as notable in France as in 
West Germany and Britain. The ad- 
vance has been chiefly in the newer 
sectors, such as automobiles, aviation 
and electronics. Productivity per 
worker is now higher in France than 
in West Germany. As a consequence 
of increased production, real wages 
of French workers have risen mark- 
edly, and now compare favorably 
with the wages of British and West 
German workers. Aron wonders why 
the French worker, who never had 
it so good, continues to vote Com- 
munist. Well, he is “steadfast” in 
upholding the French tradition of his 
class, which is to support the extreme 
Left whatever it is. 

An atmosphere of pessimism per- 
vades both books. The authors are 
convinced that the Fifth Republic, 
though it has a “Government which 
governs,” cannot last. “In the long 
term.” British 
“only the emergence of a coherent 


assert the authors, 


majority party or coalition can create 


] stability.” But this is not likely in 


France, where deep divisions in 
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society have existed since the French 
Revolution. Hence the regime “faces 
two dangers: the totalitarian threat, 
and relapse into the old ways.” 

The present situation in France 
can be understood only by an evalua- 
tion of the role of de Gaulle. The 
President of the Fifth Republic is a 
phenomenon new in the annals of 
French politics. He exercises dicta- 
torial powers without being a dicta- 
tor in either spirit or manner. De 
Gaulle’s decisions are motivated not 
by desire for personal aggrandize- 
ment but by a mystical belief that 
he is the incarnation of the spirit 
of France. Thus far his record as 
President has highly com- 
mendable. He prevented an upsurge 


been 


of militarism by keeping the Army 
under civil control. He suppressed 
an uprising against the Republic by 
those who had put him in power. 
Wholly admirable was his proposal 
to solve the problem 


through a popular referendum that 


Algerian 
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would determine the political future 
of the country. As President of the 
French Community he has opposed 
colonialism in any form. Readily 
acquiescing to the wishes of the 
African members, he recently formu- 
lated a law that transformed the 
French Community from a tight as- 
sociation of autonomous states to 
a loose association of independent 
nations resembling the British Com- 
monwealth. He has cooperated with 
Chancellor Adenauer in cementing 
friendly relations between France and 
West Germany, his country’s historic 
enemy. Though an ardent nationalist 
he has been a stout supporter of the 
European Economic Community. 

De Gaulle has won universal es- 
teem as a high-minded, able, far- 
seeing statesman. The Fifth Republic, 
in Aron’s view, is “the regime of a 
savior acclaimed by almost the entire 
nation in the hope that he may find 
a solution to apparently insoluble 
problems.” 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SACCO-VANZETTI 


It is, I suppose, to be expected that in his 
long retreat from radicalism James Rorty should 
eventually come to the conclusion that Sacco 
and Vanzetti were “in all probability guilty” 
(“This Is Our Agony...,” NL, September 26). 
But the reasoning by which he purports to 
justify that conclusion is astonishing, even for 
Rorty. Thus he makes a great point of the 
fact that the seven surviving jurors denied in 
1950 that they were influenced by political 
prejudice. “Apparently, therefore,” Rorty writes, 
“the Lowell Committee, which also interviewed 
the jurors, was right in finding that Judge 
Thayer did not communicate his prejudice to 
the jury.” 

What kind of argument is this? Did Rorty 
really suppose that the jurors would confess, 
that, after all, they were influenced by political 
prejudice? Did he really imagine that they 
would say in 1950 that they had sent two men 
to the electric chair because they didn’t like 
anarchists? No testimony could be worth less 
than that of the jury as to whether its own 
verdict was disinterested. 

Cambridge, Mass. ARTHUR SCHLESINGER Jr. 


Will you or my old friend James Rorty tell 
me in simple language what he really means 
to convey in his review of Sacco and Venzetti: 
The Murder and the Myth. 

As a libertarian I am in a fog, and not even 
the ending has clarity. 


New York City ADELAIDE SCHULKIND 


MANUS’ AYN RAND 


Willard Manus’ article, “Ayn Rand: The 
New Messiah” (NL, September 26), states in 
essence that (1) Objectivism is a philosophy 
for power-hungry, power-mad and paranoic in- 
dividuals and (2) industrial gods and super- 
men will rule with a free hand in a society 
established under this philosophy. One need 
only read The Fountainhead, Miss Rand’s 
earlier novel, to know that as a statement of 
the meaning of her philosophy this is utter 
nonsense. Miss Rand devotes considerable ef- 
fort to explaining that the worst of all men 
is the man who goes after power and she 
demonstrates how, in a rational world, such 
a striving for power over others can only lead 
to ultimate failure and pain. Her Atlas 
Shrugged is a defense of man’s inalienable 
right to be free from the rule of power lords 
of any stripe. 

Her characters do not suffer delusions of 
persecution—the ultimate goal of collectivism 
is no delusion. Collectivist theory declares as its 
final goal the complete destruction of private 
property and the entrepreneur, large or small, 


and the subservience of the individual to the 
state. And where would we have been without 
James Jerome Hill’s “delusion of greatness” 
which resulted in the building of the Great 
Northern Railroad and the opening of the 
Pacific Northwest region of our country? Or 
would Manus suggest that Miss Rand _ have 
exalted those peasants who have emerged from 
the hovels and hills of Russia, China and Cuba 
and, devoid of “paranoic” psychologies, brought 
about their brand of equality—equality of 
poverty and equality of slavery for 600 million 
human beings. And Miss Rand’s heroes are 
not supermen. She portrays man as he can 
and should be if he were to live rationally and 
to fulfill the best within him. 

As for the name-calling in Manus’ article, 
it brings to mind the child’s rhyme, “sticks and 
stones will break my bones but names _ will 
never hurt me.” One tends to forgive a child 
who, lacking the ability of an adult to cope 
with a difficult situation, resorts in anger and 
frustration to However, when 
an adult engages in hurling insulting epithets 
in the guise of a criticism of Ayn Rand’s 
philosophy, the only appropriate reply is to 


name calling. 


state that his ignorance is superseded only by 
his very bad manners. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. Gtorya G. Covet 

The primary characteristics of Willard Manus’ 
“review” are a crude attempt at smear-through- 
sarcasm, and a total absence of specifically 
intellectual appraisal, criticism and argument. 

Manus claims to find Ayn Rand’s ideas ridicu- 
lous, but at no time does he attempt to disprove 
them. On examination, the unstated premise 
of his approach to philosophical criticism seems 
to be this: It is fine to acknowledge that there 
are crucial moral and political problems facing 
the world today, but it is necessarily irrational 
to offer any positive, definite solutions. Firm 
conviction and commitment to a specific intel- 
lectual position must always be regarded as the 
product of dogmatism, power-lust and_ blind 
evasion. 

By Manus’ inplicit definition, then, any phi- 
losophy with precisely defined and firmly stated 
tenets is to be considered maniacal; any indi- 
vidual accepting such a philosophy and rallying 
to its cause is to be considered a fanatic. This 
attitude is very convenient; it relieves Manus 
of the responsibility to discuss the content of 
any philosophy and the specific solutions it 
offers. It enables him to dismiss the total of 
Objectivism—from metaphysics to epistemology 
to morality to politics to esthetics—without a 
single logical argument. To Manus, a sneer 
may be a valid substitute for a syllogism—but 
to any rational reader a sneer will be regarded, 
not as refutation, but as a confession of the 
sneerer’s own intellectual impotence. 
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in eloquent illustration of Manus’ basic ap- 
Lch may be found in his report of Nathaniel 
tanden’s lecture on free will. After listening 
a brilliant two-hour lecture, explaining a 
ully new and original theory of human voli- 
1, Manus obviously felt no need to discuss 
iit theory in his article. He did, however, 
hibit an almost obsessive concern with the 
wre sartorial—and_ superficial—aspects of the 
hening. If Manus has a secret desire to be a 
porter for Women’s Wear Daily, he has missed 
is calling. A man so lacking in the funda- 
rentals of philosophical perceptiveness and 
‘tical responsibility has no place on a sup- 
wsedly intellectual magazine—or even on a 
wspectable trade publication. His orgies of 
hity and ineffectual malice would be far more 
propriate in the gossip columns of a third- 
ate tabloid. 

ew York City ViviAN GRANT 
The outstanding characteristic of Willard 
Manus’ attack on Objectivisim is his failure 
o challenge directly any single idea. His method 
s to attempt to ridicule by means of sarcastic 
ersonal comments about Miss Rand, Nathaniel 
randen and Qbjectivists, substituting name- 
alling for rational arguments. He ignores the 
bjective meaning of the events and the phi- 
losophy of Atlas Shrugged, and projects instead 
his own emotional reactions. 

The absurdity of his method is demonstrated 
n his attempt at amateur psychologizing. He 
refers to Miss Rand as the “Ultimate Female 





bvenging herself on the male world,” evading 
he fact that in Atlas Shrugged Miss Rand has 
reated male heroes of unprecedented stature, 
nd a heroine who is obviously, like Miss Rand 
erself, a man-worshipper in the most serious 
ense of the word. 

Manus does not explain what it is that he 
ears about the growth of the Objectivist move- 
ment. He does, however, quote from Atlas 
Shrugged the idea that the destroyers of the 
world are “those who believe there are no prin- 
iples, no absolutes, no knowledge, no mind.” 
The growing number of people who understand 
this will make impossible the unearned prestige 
of influence of those “intellectuals” who write 
mindless, unsubstantiated, emotional attacks on 
a philosophy they do not choose to understand. 
Vew York City ALLAN BLUMENTHAL, M.D. 





Willard Manus tries to attack Objectivism by 
‘urling insults at it, and by refusing to identify 
'. Not once in his article did he attempt to 
plain the system of ideas he was attacking, 
vor did he discuss—let alone refute—any of the 
vecific tenets of this system. 

In a name-calling diatribe on Atlas Shrugged, 
lanus reports that John Galt, the hero of this 
bel, “delivers a 57-page lecture.” Manus quotes 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


one line of it—out of context. About the rest 
of Galt’s speech, which contains the basic ten- 


ets of the philosophy of Objectivism, the chain | 


of proofs that back up Ayn Rand’s revolutionary 
Morality of Reason, Manus maintains total 
silence. 

Objectivism is “catching on” 
tual movement, says Manus, and is 
educated young people to its ranks.” Why? 
Because “Objectivism has more of an intellec- 
tual than an emotional appeal,” because it “is 
being sold to them as a philosophy of reason 
that can lead to an intellectual Renaissance.” 
What is its “intellectual appeal”? What ideas 


as an intellec- | 
“attracting | 





are “selling” the educated young people on this | 


philosophy of reason? Why do they think it 
can lead to an “intellectual Renaissance”? 
Manus does not interrupt his invectives to say. 

Readers of Manus’ article who want the 


answers to these questions, who want to know | 


what Objectivism is, and why Atlas Shrugged 
is inspiring such intellectual and moral con- 
viction, are advised to read the book for them- 
selves. 


New York City 


NUCLEAR DISARMING 


Steve Allen (“Dear Editor,” NL, August 
15-22) first takes extreme personal offense at a 
column in which I criticized certain advocates of 
unilateral nuclear disarmament, i.e., of uncondi- 


Evita Erron | 


tional surrender to Communist slavery. But in | 
the October 3 issue he denies that he is in | 


favor of unilateral nuclear disarmament. Maybe 
this makes sense to him. To me it doesn’t. 
Cambridge, Mass. Witu1amM Henry Caasennmae 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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